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HEREWITH we present our Mends with our Guidb for 1876. Great pains have 
been taken to include in this book varied and definite information in regard 
to all departments of Church Furnishing and Decoration, whether in the direct line 
of our own trade or not. This information in regard to goods in which wo do not 
deal is inserted to make the book complete and valuable, and worthy of preservation 
for reference. 

We have to say of the firms whose cards appear in the Guide, that great care has 
been taken to select those whose well-known character and standing is a sufficient 
guarantee for the fulfillment of all they promise. We do not believe that better or 
more satisfactory work in their respective departments can be obtained anywhere, 
than will be furnished by these firms. 

The introductory article on the Canon of Taste in Church Furnishing, has been 
prepared with much care, in the hope that it may prove useful, not only for the in- 
formation which it conveys, but for its suggestions as to the principles which ought 
to govern the construction of Church Edifices. We believe that the article will be 
found a time-saving compendium, even to those who have access to all sources of 
information on these subjects, and that the general suggestions will be recognized as 
pertinent and timely. 

We desire to take contracts for the entire Furniture of Churches, including the 
Pews, Pulpits, Altars, Chairs, Stained Windows, Communion Tables and Service, 
Bells and miscellaneous conveniences, and the entire furnishing of the Sabbath 
School Boom, Vestry and Pastor's Study. 

We are always ready to make designs or estimates for work not described here. 
We are so favorably situated for doing this work that we believe we can compete 
in price, for the same grade of work, with any concern in the country, and we 
shall be glad to submit estimates for work to be done anywhere in the United 
States. 

For Furniture for the Pastor's Study, other than that described here, send for our 
Illustrated Catalogue of Library and Office Furniture. 

Our new Factory, occupying an acre and a half of ground in the midst of this 
city, is supplied with the newest and best wood-working machinery; our lumber 
market is one of the best in the world ; skilled labor is abundant ; and, in general, 
our facilities for doing superior work, at the least cost, are not surpassed in America. 
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GOOD taste, in the abstract, is hard to define.* Of a giren thing, or a given person, 
we may say that it is in good taste, or that he has good taste, but what m good 
taste T There is no lack of definitions. Literature is Aill of them. There is scaroelj 
a writer of beUet lettret who does not, at one time or another hare occasion to express 
his idea of taste. But the definitions do not help us. Eren the dictionary makers, 
whose business it is to consider them all, and express the pith of them in one senten- 
tious phrase, have made nothing very satisfkctoiy out of them. Webster calls taste 
** The fiiculty of discerning Beauty, Order, Congruity, Proportion, Symmetry, or what- 
ever cofutUutee exeeUenee.** 

But what doei constitute excellence 7 The definition implies that it may be Beauty, 
Order, Congruity, Proportion, Symmetry, or some or all of them, but the implication 
is equally strong, that, after all, there is some doubt about it. 

Upon this subject, the yarious writers have each his own thought of more or 
less beauty or ralue, which each expresses with more or less felicity according to 
his degree ; nobody, howeyer, accepts the words of another to express his own notion 
of taste, and when the student of eosthetics puts a number of these definitions 
together, and sits down to study them, he finds, if he is a real student, and has accu- 
mulated any real wealth of experience, that none of them express the law of beauty 
as it has been reyealed to him, and he presently finds himself compelled, as the rest 
haye been, to abandon the formulas of others, and to appeal to his own consciousness 
as hit ultimate arbiter. 

Taste, aboye all other fiMulties of the human mind, is a matter of education, and 
as no two persons eyer haye precisely the same experience, it is unlikely that two 
persons will eyer haye precisely the same taste. Between persons of Taste a mat- 
similar experience, no one but a person of better experience is compe- tion.^ ^^' 

•The following aie the works which have been chiefiy relied upon for the fiusts and defi- 
nitions used in preparing this sketch : Bingham, Antiqulnes of the Christian Church ; Smith, 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, vol. I, A to J ; Freeman, BiMtary of Architecture: Eattlake, 
History of the Gothic Reyiyal ; Bufkin, Stones of Venice ; TyrwhUt, Christian Art and Symbol- 
ism : Clement, Handbook of Legendary and Mythological Art ; The Oxford Glossary ; Webster's 
Dictionary. 
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tent to decide whose taste is the best. Natural endowments have oomparativelj little 
to do with the matter. Not that different persons do not greatly differ in their 
natural capacity to appreciate beauty, but that taste is so completely the creature 
of education, that sufficient experience will counterbalance almost any conceivable 
advantage in natural endowment. The wealthy and educated classes have better taste 
than their poorer neighborsi because they have more opportunity to see beautifUl 
things, by which to form and correct their own ideal. Excepting natural objects — 
which we do not appreciate because they are so common — the most beautiful things 
are usually the result of much time and labor, so that only the rich can afford to 
have them, and a long line of wealthy and distinguished ancestors, especially if fixed 
in one spot, wiU hand down to their descendants such critical accuracy in judging 
of beauty and fitness, that all their surroundings will be recognized by the whole 
world as charming and appropriate. 

Thus, as the different classes of men rise above each other in what is called 
social rank, they are almost certain to increase-— not in manly or moral qualities, in 
usefulness or genuine worth, but — in taste. Within the several classes, individuals 
vary greatly among themselves in this, as in other qualities, but the judgment of an 
ordinary member of any class will usually be better than that of almost any indi- 
vidual, or any number of individuals of a class below him. The judgment of no 
one, however, will ever be equal in value to the general opinion of the class to 
which he belongs, because the experience of the individual can never be equal to 
the combined experience of the class. The ultimate arbiter, in matters of taste, 
will always be the general opinion of the highest and most cultivated circles, but 
as none but persons who are themselves highly cultivated, can usually know what 
that opinion is, or appreciate it, or understand it, it follows, as we have intimated 

and the remark may apply not only to students of eesthetics, but to everybody — 

The final cri- ^^^ ®^^ person must appeal to his own consciousness, formed and 
terion of taste, educated by whatever influences are about him, as hit criterion, and 
the best results are secured when each person does rely upon his own sense of the 
fit or the beautiful, and makes such selections as are pleasing to himself and 
his neighbors, with no regard to the opinions of those whose taste he may 
suppose to be better than his own. 

But while it is strictly true that the best results are secured by each one's relying 
on his own judgment in these matters, it does not follow that certain suggestions may 
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not be made which all will recognize as indicating lyies within which they would 
desire their own choice to be confined ; and it has occurred to us that it would be pos- 
sible, and, if it were judiciously and well done, useful, to make a few such suggestions 
upon taste in Church Furnishing and Architecture, as, without attempting to 
communicate what language alone can never convey, would still be a help to persons 
who, without the advantages of early cultivation, which wealth and leisure alone can 
procure, are called to serve upon committees in charge of erecting or furnishing 
churches. We say "Architecture,** as well as "Furnishing," because Furnishing is 
really a part of Architecture ; an off-shoot from it, and, if well done, wholly depen- 
dent upon it. 

There is hardly a position more annoying and awkward than that of an ordinary 
Plain Man, if also a conscientious and sensible man, upon a church building commit- 
tee in a countiy parish, or one of our new Western towns. With the desire to do his 
duty, and do it well, there is a painful consciousness that he does not know what 
the best thing is, nor even how to find out about it ; that his work will probably be 
imperfect ; that it will be exposed to public view, and to. comparison with the work 
of others ; and that when he has done his best, the result will be subject to the unfa- 
vorable — and possibly hatef\il — ^remarks of censorious persons. 

1. Now, the real source of most of this embarrassment, is the sensitiveness of the 
Plain Man, as to the opinion of those whose taste he supposes to be better than his 
own ; his friends from the city ; the new minister to be called when the house is 
ready; his neighbor whose wife frequently visits the city herself; and above all, the 
older and wealthier congregation across the way. The true remedy for it is an utter 
and uncompromising disregard for these opinions altogether. Not that such opinions 
are not worth having ; not that the judgment of such persons is not better than his 
own ; but because it is impossible for him to tell what their judgment will be until 
he becomes as competent as they to form an opinion. The true course for Plain Peo- 
ple — educating and informing themselves as well as they can — is to rely The true 
upon their own judgment in matters of taste ; to make what suits plain people, 
themselves and their neighbors, and to let critics go ; not in a spirit of pride and self- 
complacency, as if their opinions were better than others, but in a spirit of Chris* 
tian humility, as if their opinions, though not the best, were the best to be had, 
and being offered in the right spirit, would be, like the widow's mite, acceptable and 
accepted. 
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2. The next suggestion — and it is not placed first, because it can never hare 
ftiU effect while there is a necessity for that just made — ^is that the question of taste 
depends upon the question of use. The legitimate use of a church is not a place 
of assembling for sociablesi charades, lectures, church Han, "exhibitions," concerts, 
singing schools, or primarily, for Sunday schools, church conferences, or even ser^ 
mons, but for worship. Discarding, therefore, any question of the propriety of 
using the church for secular purposes, it is eyident that its legitimate use is so 
immeasurably more important than any other use to which it can ever be put, that 
nothing else ought to be considered in building or Aimishing it. Whaterer, there- 
fore, tends to excite in the soul feelings of humility, awe, gratitude, rcTerence, 
adoration, and other emotions which make up the act of worship, is desirable and 
The l^U- appropriate ; whatever objects lessen or check the influence of these 
church. emotions — whether by thoughts of their niggardliness, unsuitableness, 

beauty, costliness, or by arousing feelings of complacency, pride, triumph, mortifi- 
cation, or envy — whatever, in short, tends to withdraw the soul from the contempla- 
tion of God, and direct it to itself or elsewhere, is undesirable and inappropriate. 

8. There is one other general suggestion, which, although really included in the 
last, may be overlooked, and so shall be repeated, and that is, that the edifice 
should be wholly within the means of the congregation, so as to be fully paid for as 
the work proceeds. Let it be understood, now, that we are not discussing Christian 
morals, or expediency, or finances, or anything else except taste. All these other 
topics are out of our province. But in nothing do church committees more often 
Churches deceive themselves, in their endeavors to so buUd as to secure the 
within the approbation of men, than in the matter of cost. They suppose that 
cmgK&^ti^^ when their work is done, all men will be filled with admiration, and 
will say, ** How noble and beautiftil a Christian work I '* What, in fact, they will say, 
is, <* See that church I Those people were so proud they tried to do something they 
couldn't do, and now they've got a mortgage on their house so big they have to starve 
the minister ! " 

These three suggestions amount to saying simply that churches should be 
built, firttf so as to please those who build them and worship in them ; second, so 
as to induce a religious spirit in the worshippers ; thirdf so as to be within the 
means of the congregation. Churches which are thus built will certainly be in 
good taste. They will harmonize with the circumstances of the congregation. But 
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it is eyident that the application of these priDciples will result in a yarietj in 
church edifices as great as the rarietj of circumstances and culture of the con- 
gregations. What would be tasteful and appropriate for one congregation would 
be untasteful and inappropriate for another. Good taste requires that each congre- 
gation shall build according to its own best knowledge. We build in bad taste 
when we do not come up to our own knowledge, and so do not satisfy ourselves ; 
or when we OTerstep our means; or when we try to ape a culture we do not 
understand. 

But a congregation may inereaee its knowledge, and so its capacity, to know 
and eigoy the impropriate ; and when they are preparing to build, should do so by 
all means. This increase of culture, however, to be valuable, must be general, 
and is by no means obtained by sending off one or two members of the *^ com- 
mittee" to make a flying examination of half a dozen crack churches in a large 
city. Not that we discourage visits to model churches. All the best artistic cul- 
ture must come by seeing what has been done by others ; but what is specially 
desirable is a general culture ; and to obtain this we know no better way than 
the purchase and drculatioa among the congregation for a year or so before buil- 
ding, of copies of the best illustrated popular works on Architecture. Get the 
latest and the best, but above all get them well illustrated. 

But as a preliminary to such studies, we are inclined to say a few words here 
which may be helpful, at least to those who do not accept our advice and consult 
better authorities. 

With due regard to the three suggestions already made, thore are four qualities, 
one of which any feature of church architecture must have, to be in good taste : 

1. It must be now usefUl, and not evidently tnappropriate ; or, 

2. It must be approved by the usage of the Apostles or the primitive church ; or, 
8. It must be connected with other time honored and hallowed associations; or, 
4. It must be an appropriate symbol of some article of Christian Faith. 
Passing over the first of these heads, we propose to give ; 

Under the second, tome account of the Primitive Churches and Furniture; 
Under the third, some account of The Rise and History of ChtMe Architecture^ 

and its Principal Characteristics; 
Under the fourth, a list of Christian Emblems, with Their Signification. 
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This diyision of our subjeot should be full of comfort to plain people. Our 
Lord, the Apostles, and the primitive Christians were poor, and generally uhculti- 
yated, It has been supposed by some that for the first two or three ages Chris- 
tians had no distinct places of worship. This opinion has been based on certain 
passages in the earlier Christian writers, but the weight of authority is on the 
other side. Many unmistakable allusions to regular places of worship appear 
before the close of the first century. St. Paul undoubtedly alluded to some 
improper use of the sanctuary, in the passage, 1 Cor.,xi, 22, ** Have ye not houses 
to eat and drink in? or despise ye the church of Ood?" Possibly the Apostle did 
not approve the exercises at their church sociables! but it is evident that the Corin. 
thians had a church. The first church seems to have been on Mount Sion ; the 
** upper room " so often mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. Bishop Mede, and 
after him, Mr. Bingham, consider this room to have been the place "where the 
Apostles were assembled when the Holy Ghost cafne upon them, Acts, ii ; where our 
Savior celebrated his last supper ; where he appeared to his disciples two Sundays, 
one after another, after his resurrection, John xx ; the place where the seven 
deacons were elected and ordained, Acts, vi ; and where the first council of Jeru- 
salem was held, Acts, xv, which place was afterward enclosed with a goodly church, 
called the Church of " Mount Sion."* 

Simplicity of We have no knowledge of the forms of these churches, their utensils 
churches. or their decorations ; but as the congregations were poor, unlettered, 

and humble, we may be sure that their churches corresponded with their circum- 
stances. Very likely they resembled the churches on a frontier Home Missionary 
station. As soon as their rising numbers began to draw upon themselves the attention 
and the persecutions of the civil authorities, the churches were not only plain, but 
secret, and private houses and upper rooms were often, and perhaps usually employed. 

^ Bingham, Antiquities of the Christian Church, 278. 
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During the first, second, and the early part of the third Christian centuries we get 
only such glimpses of the churches, their decoration, and the methods of worship as 
have served rather to provoke controversy than to establish principles. But they 
had churches of some sort, for Eusebius,* speaking of the peaceable and prosperous 
time just preceding the persecution of Diocletian, remarks that their ancient 
ehurehes were not large enough to receive the Christians, who were compelled to 
build more ample and spacious ones in every city. In the persecution of Diocle- 
tian—beginning A. D. 303 — the churches throughout the world were ordered to be 
torn down, but upon the accession and conversion of Constantine, immediately 
after, were rebuilt with increased magnificence. At this time, from the writings of 
Eusebius, who died about A. D. 840, St. Chrysostom, who died about A. D. 411, and 
others, we are able to construct a very clear account of the various parts of the 
churches, their uses, utensils, and general appearance. 

The churches of the Christians having been just destroyed by the Imperial order, 
it was natural, upon the despised creed becoming the religion of the The Basllikas. 
State, that such reparation as was possible should be made for the destruction of their 
property. It is to this feeling that we attribute the setting apart of the Basilikas, or 
« Royal Halls," for Christian worship. These buildings, being used for court rooms, 
and the transaction of public business generally, were found scattered throughout the 
Empire. It is in them that we find the Christians very generally worshiping at 
the dawn of authentic histoiy regarding their churches. Their use was so general 
as to cause the name to be attached, in many instances, to buildings erected exclu- 
sively for Christian use. Indeed the '< Basilikas" almost, of themselves, became a 
distinct order of Christian Architecture. 

But simultaneously with the general use of the Basilikas, there began an era 
of general and magnificent church building. The Empire, at this period, was 
wealthy and luxurious, and upon the accession of the wealthy and influential 
classes to the ranks of the Christians, the sacred buildings began to receive all 
the adornments which piety or public spirit had previously lavished on heathen 
temples. 

The little that we haye to say as to the outward appearance of these churches, 
may be better reserved for the next division of our subject. The ground plans of 

^ Cited by Bingham. 
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the churches, although differing in detail — ^many of them being heathen temples, 
consecrated and adapt-ed to Christian worship — were substantially alike, since all 
were arranged with reference to the same diyisions of the worshipers, and sim- 
ilar methods of worship. For the purposes of sanctuary, which the sacred place 
afforded to criminals, the church was held to extend to the outw wall which 
enclosed not only the church proper, but the court, or area in front of it, the 
dwellings of the clergy, the baptistery, yestry, and other outbuildings. The form 
of 4Jie church proper was usually oblong, or ** ship-like,'' although instances are 
abundant of octagonal and circular churches, while the form of the cross, which 

Form of an- seems to have been frequently adopted from the first, became, after a 
cient church- .. , .^ mx. ^ • n 

es. time, perhaps as common as any other. The common custom, especially 

in the eastern parts of the Empire, seems to have been to pray towards the East, 

and the churches were generally, though not always, arranged with reference to 

that custom, the main entrance being at the west end, and opposite the chancelt 

and altar or communion table, which were placed at t^e east. Instances are not 

wanting, however, of churches facing in all directions. 

Before proceeding with our description, we will give, for convenience sake, the 

definitions of a few architectural terms. 

Aisles — [Latin, aZa, a wing.] Interior divisions of churches running parallel 
with the nave, and separated f^om it by rows of pillars. 

Ambo — [Greek, ambon, a raised stage.] An oblong pulpit or reading desk. 

Apsb — [Greek and Latin, apsis, a tying, a hoop, a wheel.] The semi-circular or 
polygonal prolongation of the nave, roofed by a half dome in which were 
placed the altar, or communion table, the Bishop's throne, and the seats 
for the clergy. The aisles sometimes ended in Apses. 

Bema — [Greek bema, a step, or raised stage.] Same as chancel. 

Chancel — [Latin eancelU, lattices, cross-bars.] The part of the church between the 
altar, or communion table, and the railing that incloses it ; or more usually, 
the whole space inclosing the altar or communion table. So called f^om 
the canceUi, or lattice work, which often inclosed it, and screened it f^om 
view. 

Choib. — [Greek Choros, a dance, accompanied with song.] The place for singers, 
the f^ont part of the nave ; sometimes the chancel itself. 

Cloisters. — [Latin elaustum from elaudere, to shut.] Covered u^cades along the 
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walls of the church, or its courts, or in its porches, designed for places of 

seclusion and meditation. 
Ck)UBT. — [Greek, ehortos, Latin ehors, cohorSf an enclosed place.] An enclosed 

space, wholly or partly surrounded by walls of a building. Not usually 

coTered. 
Nayb. — [Latin, navut, a ship.] The middle or body of the church, extending from 

the chancel to the main entrance ; the point between the aisles. 
Nakthbx. — [Greek, narthez ; Latin, /<^t^; originally, a tall plant, the pith of whose 

stalk preserred the fire a long time ; thence, a long, narrow box.] A long, 

narrow portico, across the front of the church, usually entered by three doors 

from the porch, and opening, by three corresponding doors, into the naye 

and the two aisles. 
OuTSB Narthbx. — ^The exterior narthex, a long narrow strip, sometimes railed off from 

the court, and leading to the inner narthex. There were sometime seyeral 

diTisions, called Nartheoes, about the church. The name was applied to any 

diyision of the proper shape. 
PoBOH, 'k [Latin, porta, a gate.] Covered vestibules, or places for walking, about 
Portico, j the entrances of the church. The term ** porch " would be usually applied 

to a more confined space about the ftoui entrances, while long, covered ways 

especially if extending along the sides of the building, between rows of pil- 

lars, would be called porticos, or colonnades. 
The various portions of the churches were set apart for the use of the various 
orders of worshipers, who were separated by lines drawn with a sharpness and a 
strictness of which modem churches afford no example. Of these divisions, the most 
important were :* 

1. Thi Glbbot, including several grades, with the Bishops at the head. 

2. Thi Faitrpul, who were such as had been baptised and confirmed — complete and 

perfect Christians. 
8. Ths Consistbntbs, from the Latin eofuUtere, to $tand together, the fourth and high- 
est order of penitents, who were allowed to remain and stand with the fiidth- 
ftil, after the dismissal of the rest, and during the explanation of the most 

•It is proper to say that the writer in Smith's Dictionary of Christian Antiquities doubts 
whether the separation of these oniers of the Penitents was ever enforced as strictly as the text 
following Bingnam. would indicate. 
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mysterious doctrines of the Church, and even the administration of the 
sacraments. 

4. The Substrati, or Penitents of the third order, so called from the Latin mhiter- 

nere, substratum, to prostrate, from their custom of prostrating themselyes 
before the priest to receive his benediction and the prayers of the faithfUl, at 
the conclusion of that portion of the service which they were admitted to 
hear, and which was addressed to the penitents, and confined mainly to 
moral exhortation. 

5. The Gatbohumens, or Second Order of Penitents ; so called from the Greek Cate- 

ehumenos, instructed, especially by means of questions and answers. This 
term was properly applicable to all seekers of Christianity below the ranks 
of the faithftil, but seems to have been especially applied to the second order 
of Penitents, as the other Orders had special appellations. 

6. The Moubnebs, the lowest order of Penitents. 

7 . Besides these, the lowest of whom, even, would be included under the generic name 

of Christians, and be, in some sense, under the general care and protection of 

the Church, was the promiscuous crowd of Jews, Heathens, Infidels, 

Heretics, together with some persons convicted of peculiarly atrocious sins, 

' who were only permitted to hover round the outer doors of the church, 

exposed to the inclemency of the sun and storm, and allowed to gain but 

. occasional glimpses of the interior, through the various doors and over the 

heads of the various orders of penitents. 

Church of We are now ready to go on. with our description of the church of the 

Century?^' fourth century. If we had lived at that time, and been minded to 

attend church, we should, upon entering the great western gate, have found ourselves 

in a large open court, enclosed on one sidd by the church, and on the other three 

sides by high walls. Around the whole or part of the enclosure, next to the walls, 

would have been a portico, covering, probably, a number of cloisters, and the roof of 

which would have been supported on the inside by a row of pillars. In the centre 

The Court was usually a large fountain, or cistern, at which the worshipers might 

perform their ablutions on entering the church. The open space about the fountain 

was called the '* Locus Hyemantium,'' or, as we should call it, the place of those who 

are out in the cold. Passing on to the church, we should, had we been of the number 
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who were permitted to enter the sacred edifice, have made our way through a crowd 
of sorrowing souls, whom the stem discipline of the church only permitted to oecupy 
the oorered portico, and to peer through the three open doors into the mysterious 
regions beyond. The cloisters would haye probably been occupied by holy men, 
engaged in expounding the plainest doctritfes of the Christian religion to the trembling 
sinners who Sought their ghostly counsel; This portion immediately in TheOuter 
front of the church doors, was sometimes called the Exterior Narthex. Narthex^ 

Entering by either of the three main doors, we should haye found ourselves in ihh 
Narthex or Ferula, among the Catechumens, who, having expressed a desire to obtain 
the New Life, and been somewhat informed of the nature and the mode of the way of 
Salvation, were receiving instruction in the more simple tenets of TheNarthet. 
the Faith j and were admitted, during the early part of the service, within the sacred 
building, to hear the prayers and receive the instructions of the reader or preacher: 

Still a little to the east, and immediately b^ind the Ambo, or reading-desk, whi<^ 
was placed directly in the middle of the nave, was the place of the Third Order of 
Penitents, the Substrati, who, having now received considerable instmc- The Ambo. 
tion, and continuing earnest in the desire for more light, were become special otjects of 
interest and solicitude to the FaithfUl, and were already permitted to receive some 
small foretaste of the joys in store for them, by catching from the very foot of the desk, 
the Gospel, as read from the Sacred Book, and receiving, prostrate upon the earth, at 
their dismistol, the benediction of the hdy man. Partitions, or railings, separated 
this ordei»'of Penitents from the Catechumen% in the Narthex, on the j^^ ^^^ ^ 
one hand, and the Faithfifl and Consistent within the precincts of the Temple. 
main temple itself, on the other. The Second and Third orders of the Penitents, 
were sometimes called the audterUes, because they were permitted to remain and hear 
some part of the service.* 

• The things which were concealed from the Catechumens were : " 1. The manner of 
administering oaptism. 2. The ftinction of chrism, or confirmation. 8. The ordination of 
Priests. 4. The manner of celebrating the Eucharirt. 6. The liturgy or divine service of l^e 
church. 6. And, for some time, the mystery of the Trinity, the Creed, and the Lord's Prayer, 
tili they became greater proficients, and were ready for baptism." Bingham : Aniiquiiies qf the 
ChritiUan Church, 468. He quotes, in proof, order of the first council of Orange, St. Basil, St. Aus- 
tin, St. Cyiil. Theodoret, Nazianzen, and others. The rules in reeard to the part of the service 
which the penitents were allowed to hear, varied considerably in diflferent countries, at different 
periods. All unbaptised persons were at some times and places, excluded from viewing the 
celebration of the Euchanst, and at other timeb and places there was more liberty allowed than 
we have described. We have given v/hat we suppose to have been the most authoritative prac- 
tice at the principal centres, about the end of the fourth century. 
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Banged at the sidefi, and in front of the Ambo, were the main body of tiie Faithful 
-^the baptized and confirmed — and either mingled with them, or placed l^ thems^ves 
at the left, the Consistentes, the immediate candidates for those ordinances. To these 
only, reyerently placed in humble positions about the Ambo, were fully unfolded the 
awfol mysteries of the Faith. There were no seats, for there was no sitting, and the 
ordinary posture of deyotion was kneeling, relieved on Sundays and Feast-days ^ 
standing, with humble prostration upon the earth, whenever it was desired to signify 
special humiliation and contrition. 

nieFUceof ^^ either side of the church were the galleries for the women, 
the Women. ^^q always worshiped apart. These galleries, of course* were divi- 
ded to correspond with the various - ranks of the men below. At the rear were 
tdoistero for meditation, reading, and pray w. The married women were divided fh>m 

The Bema, ^^® unmarried. At the east end of the nave, from which it was separa- 
or ChanceL ^^^ usually by a lattice-work partition, was the bema, or chancel, with 
the bishop's throne generally at the extreme end, and the seats for the inferior . 
clergy on either side, and about the chancel rail. Either at the extreme end of the 
chancel, in which case the bishop's throne was on one side, or in the middle of the 
chancel, was the altar, or table of our Lord, as it is indifferentiy called by the 
Fathers. The place of the singers appears at this time to have been usually, or at 
least often, in or about the ambo. The Scriptures were read' from the ambo, firom 
which, also, were delivered whatever sermons or addresses were had previous to the 
dismissal of the catechumens. It is probable, also, that when any of the greater 
clergy desired to deliver a formal Sermon to the Faithfuralone, the ambo was occu- 
pied as a tribunal from which he could more readily be heard. The sacrament of 
the holy communion was administered every Sunday, the service, of course, being 
conducted within the chancel, from the steps of which, also, the bishop often, if not 
always, addressed the assem]i>ly. 
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FFrom Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian Church.] 

1. The Great Poroh, or first entrance intd the open court before the Church. 
Usually at the west end. 

2. The Court. The Locus Hyemantium, or Place of the Outcasts. 
8. The Fountain. Usually placed in the center of the court. 

4. The Portico or Cloister, about the center of the area. That part nearest the 
the entrance to the church, was the Locus Lugentium, or Place of the Mourners. It 
was sometimes called the Outer Narthex. 

6. The great g^te into the church. 

6. The lesser gates on each side of the other. There were similar entrances from 
porticos at the sides of the church, marked in the plan, but not numbered. 

7. The narthex, where the catechumens stood. 

8. The place of the Substrati, or third degree of Penitents, behind the Ambo. 
9- The Ambo or Reading Desk. 

10. The Naos, or Temple, where stood the Faithful, and with them the immediate 
candidates for baptism. . 

11. Raised galleries for women. 

12. The Bema, or Chancel, separated by a rail, or screen and gate, from the 
Choir or eastern end of the Naye. 

18. The Altar or Communion Table. 

14. The Prothesis, or table for offerings of bread for the Eucharist. The origi- 
nal of the Credence Table. 

16. The Bishop's Throne, with chairs or stalls for the clergy on each side. There 
were also often rows of stalls yariously arranged, for the inferior clergy and singers* 
just without the Chancel rail, in the outer Chancel or Choir, sometimes separated 
from the Nave by rails not shown in the cut. 
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The furniture of the church, with the exception of the pews, which were wanting, 
was much as at present, and included 

1. Thb Foin*, which was large enough to admit of the immersion of the candidate, 

and usually placed in an outer building or baptistery. 

2. Thb Ahbo, ob Rbadino Desk, doubtless of yarious shapes, but apparently 

usually an oblong raised platform, surrounded with a railing, and reached 
by flights of steps from the front and rear. 

3. Thb Tablb fob Offebings, or Second Altar, as it was sometimes called, upon 

which the people deposited their gifts of bread for the communion. It was 
placed in or near the chancel. It was also called the Prothesis, and was the 
original of what is now called the Credence Table. There was another 
repository for offerings without the church. . 

4. Thb Chanobl Railing, and Gates. — Usually of lattice work, often very rich 

and expensive, so arranged as to screen the altar, or a portion of it, from 
view. 
6. The Sedilia, or Seats for the Clergy, arranged at the sides and rear of the 
chancel, with the seats of the inferior clergy, probably, in front of the rail, 
in the outer chanceL 

6. Thb Bishop's Thbonb. — A chair, large, and often magnificently ornamented 

and covered. 

7. The Altab, oe Communion Table. — This was at first of wood, and afterwards 

usually of stone. And at first it seems to have been usually in the form of 
a table, but afterwards a structure built up like the altars in the Catholic 
and Episcopal churches of the present day. The altar was always covered 
with a cloth, which, in the wealthy churches, was magnificently embroidered 
and adorned. Upon it was raised a small cross, although the date at which 
this emblem was introduced in this place is disputed. Above the altar was 
sometimes suspended the silver effigy of a dove, as an emblem of the Holy 
Spirit, hovering over the sanctuary. There was also often erected over it a 
beautifully wrought silken canopy, supported upon slender pillars rising 
from each corner, and the whole was sometimes protected from the gaze of 
the profane by rich and heavy veils which wholly or partly concealed it. 
The walls and roof of the edifice were adorned with texts of Scrip Decoration. 
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tnre, emblems, gilding, mosaic, paintings of scenes in christian history, pictures 
and statuettes of saints and martjrs. It is, howeyer, a disputed point at what 
time, and by what approral, these last were introduced. 

This is substantially what we should haTC seen had we been permitted to enter 
one of the wealthy churches of the fourth century. Rich coloring, delicate carving, 
exquisite mosaics, embroidered yells, gold, silyer, and precious stones we^e contrib- 
uted and accepted without stint for the purpose of beautifying the sanctuary. The 
effect was doubtless gorgeous beyond what we can easily conceire. Not that all 
churches were like this. Plain and poor churches still existed in all parts of the 
Empire ; but of these, as of the churches in the earlier centuries, we have little 
knowledge. It is probable that the general plan and divisions of the poorer churches 
were about the same, and that this general plan had gradually become settled in the 
course of the first three centuries. , The sudden prosperity of the Christians would 
naturally bring with it this increase of magnificence, but it is entirely unlikely that 
any great changes in the general form would have been effected, especially without 
such opposition as would have left its marks in the ecclesiastical writings of the time. 
The churches, at this time, wore used only for religious purposes. In spite^ however, 
of the magnificence of these temples, there is contemporary evidence that with the 
new prosperity there had been some loss of ancient fervor. 

" I would rather," said one writer of that time, " have wished to have lived in 
those days, when there were no such beautiful temples, but yet the church was 
crowned with Divine and heavenly graces ; than in these days, when temples are 
adorned with all kinds of marble, but the church is deprived of all these spiritual 
gifts." 
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The Gothic is at present almost uniyersallj accepted as the style of architecture 
most appropriate for christian churches. It will be interesting aud useful to enquii^e 
what Gothic Architecture is, and how it came to be accepted as especiaUj adapted to 
christian uses. 

In the process of erecting an edifice '' drcumstanoes will continually occur in 
which two points must be connected, and that jiot by a third wall, but by something 
supported by the points to be connected."^ A window, a door, a roof, are examples 
of this necessity. To effect this connection there are precisely two ways, and no 
more— the Entablatubb and the AECH.f 

The entablature effects the union by simply laying upon the top of TheEntabla- 
two uprights, a third horizontal block. The arch effects it by a series Arch, 
of blocks resting on piers, and a keystone, and supported by mutual pressure. The 
entablature is generally employed in buildings of wood, the arch in buildings of stone 
or brick. In the most celebrated of the ancient buildings, howerer, the arch was not 
used, and in many countries, Greece, among others, it seems to have been unknown. 
The entablature, as deyeloped in the architecture of ancient Greece, is the exponent 
of elegance, and grace. The arch is the exponent of msjesty and strength. 

The date of the invention of the arch in western Europe is uncertain. Its early 
use by the Romans seems to have been quite general, but after they became acquainted 
with Greece, and Grecian art, they appear to have relegated the arch, in a great mea. 
sure, to sewers, cellars, and similar positions, where strength was desirable, rather 
than beauty, and, whereyer ornament was desired, to have adopted the Grecian forms 
of entablature, either really and wholly, or else as an overlay, to cover up the more 
clumsy — though simple and mi^estic — arch, of which they seem to have been 
ashamed. 

* Freeman— History of Architecture. 

fThe Gable may be considered as an Entablature. 
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Porins of The entablature was the product of a warm climate. . It was impoer- 
chitecture. sible, by its aid alone, and with the more durable materials, to enroof 
areas of any considerable size, or to raise successive stories to any considerable 
height The characteristic of the beautiful architecture of Greece was low buildings, 
supported by a multitude of columns, and without roofs. Whenever it was necessary, 
awnings were employed to exclude the sun and rain. Variety was secured by the 
use, in different buildings, of the five well-known orders of columns, with their capi- 
tals, bases and cornices, and by elaborate sculptures wrought upon the stone walls. 
The continued use of the entablature was favored, not only by the warm climates in 
which architecture first received a high development, but by the fact that the ceremo- 
nies of the heathen worship did not require the assembling of large numbers or 
people within the temple walls, and therefore permitted those edifices in which the 
highest architectural effects were desired, to be of comparatively moderate size. 

Advantages The advantages of the arch, however, were too obvious, in all cases 
of the Arch, ^h^yg strength was an object, not to ensure its general adoption. Its 
use soon became general throughout the Roman world, but during the whol»> period 
of the splendor of the Empire it was the custom, while using the arch for the real con- 
struction of the building, to entirely cover the exposed portions with a purely orna- 
mental veneering of Grecian columns and tables tied to the main structure, just 
as we now fasten a facing of stone to the front of an ordinary brick building. It 
was edifices of this kind that often surrounded and covered the gorgeous interiors 
described above. 

This style, of course, was simply barbarous. It was a violation of the first and 
most easily recognized of all the principles of taste, which requires decoration to be 
simply added to the construction — not independent of it. 

The real grandeur of Roman Architvxsture was seen, not in their palaces, and 
temples, but in their aqueducts and bridges. There were no meretricious attempts 
to obscure the simple majesty of the arch with unsightly, because unsuitable orna- 
ments. Says Mr. Freeman : 

*' Few Roman productions are nobler than a genuine Roman building, altogether 
free from Grecian ideas, such, for instance, as the Pont du Gard in Languedoc, or 
the Aqueduct of Segovia. We here see only the square pier and tlie round arch 
standing forth, tier upon tier, in all their native boldness and purity. And the 
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bold, unbroken sweep of the round arch is in itself exceedingly striking, ftnd can 
better dispense with decoration than any other architectural form. Both Grecian 
and Gothic buildings require a certain degree of ornament; the mere unadorned 
mechanical construction will not suffice ; but a Roman arch is perfectly satisfac- 
tory, though not a particle of moulding or other enrichment is bestowed upon 
itself or its pier."* 

The arch usually employed in the ancient buildings was the rpj^^ Round 
round arch. Instances, howerer, are not wanting of the use, in early Arch, 
days, of all, or nearly, all, the forms hereafter mentioned. Their use, howerer, was 
only occasional, and in unimportant situations, not affecting the general ptyle of 
the buildings, and not indicating the taste of the day. The changes in the form 
of the arch, which we are about to mention, are to be considered, therefore, as 
adaptations or introductions, and not inventions. 

About a century after the desth of Constantino, the Western Empire The Goths, 
was overthrown by the Goths under the great Theodoric. The Gothic Kingdom of 
Italy endured — with many vicissitudes — ^till its overthrow by Justinian in 689. The 
uncultivated Northmen, first civilized by the arts of rich Italy, began to stamp their 
own character upon the architecture of the conquered country. Too simple themselves 
not to despise all falsehood and sham in art, the advance made by this people, was 
the abandonment of the false covering of Greek ornament, and the decoration of 
the arch according to its own principles. They saw that the construction and the 
decoration should be derived from the same source. 

But the reign of Justinian, A. D. 527-565, under whom the whole Roman world 
was for a short time re-united, witnessed the beginning of a style of Christian 
Architecture wholly new, and which from his day has modified the architecture of 
the whole East. This was the style in which a magnificent dome is the central, 
principal, and overpowering object which strikes the eye. The Church of St. 
Sophia, dedicated about the middle of the Sixth Century, at Constanti- Byzantine 
nople, still endures, and is now a Turkish Mosque. It was the first Architecture. 
instance of a great dome surmounting the whole building, and forming its chief 
architectural feature. The ground plan of the building was a Greek cross — that is, 
a cross with four arms of equal length — and the dome rose over the point of inter- 

« History of Architecture, 188. 
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section. This style is known as the Byzantine Architecture. Besides the grand 
central dome, other domes and half domes, often rose over other portions of the 
building, and filled up its angles. 

The Byzantine Architecture, for a time, was somewhat employed in Western 
Europe, and indirectly modified the construction of many churches, of which it was 
not a prominent feature. In 568, however, three years after the death of Justin- 
ian, the Lombards crossed the Alps, and descended upon Italy, of the greater part 
of which they retained possession till their overthrow by Charlemagne, in 774. 

We have just seen how the original Roman or Classical Architecture began to be 
modified by the ideas of the Goths and the Byzantines. From the conquest by the 
The Roman- Lombards, and the speedy introduction of the arts of building into 
esque. Northern Europe, there came to be various well defined styles of archi- 

tecture, all founded on the old Roman or Classical style, but modified in different 
ways by the different nations. These styles are all known as Romanesque, that 
is, ''like the Roman.*' Of these, the principal were 

The Romanesque of Italy, or Lombard style, the Romanesque of Germany, the 
Early Romanesque of England, the Romanesque of Southern France, or the Proven- 
cal, and the Romanesque of Northern France and England, or the Norman. Besvlcs 
these there was the Arabian Architecture of Spain, which, derived, in part at least, 
from the same Roman original, is as pronounced as some of the others, in its antici- 
pation of CK)thic features. 

A few definitions will be of use to us. 
Abacus — [Uncertain derivation]. The upper plate upon the capital of a column. 
Abcade — [Latin arctt*, a bow, an arch]. A series of arches supported by columns or 
piers, and either open, or backed with masonry. In church architecture an 
arcade almost always means a purely ornamental series of arches, attached to 
the exterior or interior walls of the building, precisely as the false Grecian 
tronis were attached to Roman arched buildings, described above. 
BuTTBBSS — [French bouter, to push, to butt.] A projecting support to the exterior 
of a wall. A marked feature of Gothic architecture, though seen in other 
styles, especially Norman, and sometimes wanting in Gothic itself. 
Capital — [Latin eaput, the head]. The uppermost part of a column, pilaster, etc. 
Clbre-stobt — [Clear story]. An upper story or row of windows rising clear above 
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the acyoining parts of the building. In church architecture, usuallj such 
an elcTation of the nave, clear above the roof of the aisles. 

CoLUMH — [Greek keUein^ to extend upward.] A cylindrical support for a super- 
structure of any kind. The column is composed of the Base, Shaft, and 
Capital. This word is very commonly used by Architectural writers to 
denote columns of the regular Classical proportions, as opposed to Pillar, 
a column of any proportion, and Pier, a square support of solid masonry. 
Of the three Grecian orders, the Doric varied in height from four of its own 
diameters, to six and a half; the Ionic, fVom eight and a quarter to nine 
and a half, and the Corinthian averaged about ten. 

Ckuoifobm — [Latin eruxy a cross]. Like a cross. 

Cusp — [Latin cuspiSj a point]. A projecting point in ornamentation, or in an arch. 

Fbathebinq — [Saxon]. The ornamented cusps formed by the junction of smaH 
arcs. Used especially in referring to the ornamental work upon arches or 
windows. 

Foil — [Latin folium, a leaf). The space between the cusps, in ornamental work, or 
in arches, windows, niches, &c. So called from the us^al resemblance of 
these spaces to a leaf. The terms trefoil, qnatrefoil, quinquefoil, ^., (three, 
ibiled, four-foiled, five-foiled, &c.), as applied to window heads, arches, or 
ornamentations, indicate the number of foils. 

Foliation — ^The act of forming leaf-like ornaments ; or the ornaments themselves. 
Most frequently applied to leaf-like spaces for lights formed between the 
mullions of ornamental windows. Same as tracery. 

Impost — [Latin trnponYufn;' placed upon]. The top of the pillar or other support 
which receives the weight of the arch. 

MvLLiOMS — [Derivation uncertain]. Slender bars forming the divisions between 
the lights of windows. 

PiBB — [Greek petra, a stone]. A mass of solid masonry supporting an arch or other 
superstructure. See Column. 

P1LI.AB — [Latin /n2a, a pillar]. An upright insulated support. See Column. 

Pinnacle — [Latin pinna, feather]. A slender turret, elevated above the main build- 
ing. 
Spandsbl — [English Bpcrn] The irregular or triangular space between the curve of 
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an arch and the enclosing right angle, or the space between the outer mould- 
ings of two contiguous arches, and a horizontal line above them. 

Spire — [Greek speira^ a coil, a spire]. A body that shoots up in a conical or pyra- 
midal form. Higher than a pinnacle — a steeple. 

Soffit — [Latin mffizumy fixed under]. A ceiling; especially the under side of an 
arch. 

Tracery — [Latin trahoy to draw]. An ornamental divergence of the muUions, in a 
window, into arches, curves, and flowing lines, enriched with foliations. 
See Foliation. 

Transept — [Latin trans^ across, and septum, an enclosure]. Any part of the church 
that projects at right angles to the nave, and is of equal or nearly equal 
height to it. In a cruciform church, one or both the arms of the cross. 

Triforium — [Latin iri, three, and fores, doors, from the three doors opening from 
the portico, or exterior narthex, into the nave and the two aisles]. The 
gallery or open space between the vaulting or arches and piers supporting 
the vaulting, and the roof of the aisle. See Vaulting. 

Vaulting — [Latin volutum, turned about]. A continued arch covering the whole 
building, and forming a roof of solid masonry. When there was a clere- 
story, the vaulting, of course, covered only the nave, and was supported, at 
the sides on arches, the piers or pillars of which divided the nave from the 
aisles. Between the tops of these arches and the roof of the aisles was often 
considerable space which was sometimes finished into a passage way called 
the triforium gallery. Sometimes this was extended over the nave so as to 
form a real gallery for worshipers, as in the aticient or modern churches. 
In the middle ages, however, the triforium was more usually a covered 
passage way, the vaulting descending so as to hide it from view from the 
nave. In such cases a large blank wall would be made which was usually 
covered, on the inside, by an ornamental arcade, and this arcade, which 
was a striking feature of the decoration of many churches, was itself often 
spoken of as the triforium. See THforiuh^. 

Arches. Arches, while not varying at all in the principle of their construction, 
may be made to assume almost an infinite variety of appearance to the 
eye. This variety of appearance is obtained by modifications, 1. Of their 
shape ; 2. Of their support ; 8. Of their decoration. 
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1. The Shape of the Arch. — The shape of the old Roman arch is marked 
by a circle inscribed from a center midway between the tops of the 
imposts, thus forming an exact semi -circle. This may be varied, (a) 
by placing the center ahov« the imposts, and allowing the arch, either 
to descend perpendicularly from the line of the center to the impost, 
and form the stilted arch, or to follow the line of the circle, and form 
the horse-shoe or Moorish arch, the impost being projected inwards to 
receive it ; {b) by placing the center below the imposts, in which case 
the arch is lowered or flattened. The shape of all other arches is 
formed by the intersection of parts of circles drawn from two or more 
centers, as shown on next page. The various forms of single -pointed 
arches are formed by the intersection of arcs of circles drawn from two 
centers ; the trefoil, quatrefoil, and other many -pointed arches are formed 
by circles drawn from more than two centers. In two -centered arches 
the centers may be placed either (a) at the junction of the soffits and 
the imposts, forming the equilateral arch ; (h) within the soffits, 
forming the high - pointed, or lancet arch; and (c) without the soffits, 
in which case the arch will be flattened. These arches, again, may 
all be varied by placing the centers above or below the imposts, as in 
the case of the round arches. 
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Old Roman, or Bonnd Arch. 




Moorish Arch. 





Drop Arch. 



Equilateral Arch. 





Four Centered, or Tudor Arch 



Lancet Arch. 




Stilted Moorish Arch. 



2. — The Suppobt of the Arch. — This may be, 1. Part of a solid wall; 
2. A square pier of masonry; 3. A square, polygonal, or cylindrical 
pier, with a capital, or base, or both, in which case it would be a 
pillar; 4. A column of one of the regular orders. 

3. — ^The Decoration op the Arch. — The old Roman arch is perfectly 
plain. The soffit is at right angles with the face. The first step in 
ornamentation is obviously to cut away the sharp corners by champ' 
fers; the next to increase this effect by making the arch of different 
ordersy that is, to form one or more projections on the soffit and sup- 
port by turning the interior of the arch on a circle a few inches 
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smaller; a combination of these two forms the receding arch; the next 

step is the use of mouldings^ round or otherwise^ which may be either 

fastened upon the angles and the chamfered edges^ as in the older 

styles, or actually cut into the material, so as to be wholly within the 

line of the arch, as in the Gothic. The last step is the addition of 

carving, either upon the keystone, the columns or their capitals, or 

the spandrels. 

These different forms of the arch are given thus minutely in order to impart 

some idea of the infinite possibilities, both in construction and decoration, afforded 

by the introduction of the arch. Of more importance than any of these things, 

however, is the possibility of covering large spaces with few supports, which was 

utterly beyond the power of the architects of the entablature. 

We are now ready to go on with our sketch of the rise of Gothic Architecture. 
Gothic architecture was no sudden outburst of invention of new forms. It had 
scarcely any one peculiarity whic^ had not been anticipated in other styles. But 
when, by selecting one feature here, and another there, he had combined the 
things which really belonged together, although they had never been together, 
behold! the architect had created a new style. 

We have no space for a description of the various styles of Romanesque architecture 
which were the precursors of the Gothic. A brief statement of the most marked pe- 
culiarities of some of them must sufSce. 

Lombard, or Italian Romanesque. — In this style, the pillar was no longer restricted 
to the classical forms, (see Column, above,) but was made of any length 
required by the necessities of its position. Clustered columns, that is, several 
columns united, or apparently united, by a band, and together forming one 
pillar — a marked feature of the Gothic — cruciform ground plan,with moder- 
ate sized dome over the intersection ; exterior ornamented with arcades ; 
low roofs ; sometimes a clere-story ; sometpn^s a triforium gallery ; frequent 
vaulted roofs, and above all a profusion of grotesque sculpture — principally 
fantastic heads of all manner of real and imaginary animals : all these were 
characteristic of this style of architecture. By far the most important inno- 
vation, however, was caused by the introduction of bells for the purpose of 
assembling the congregation, and which required the construction of the 
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tower to sustain them, and thus gave the first impulse towards the upward 
pointing, the vertical lines which are the main feature of Christian, and espe- 
cially of Gothic, architecture. Bells are supposed to have- been first used for 
church purposes in Campania, Italy, some time during the sixth or seventh 
centuries. Hence their Latin name, Campanay and the architectural term for 
the bell-tower. Campanile, (Cam-pa-ne-la). These bell towers were not at- 
tached to the church, but were built at some distance from it. The famous 
leaning tower of Pisa is a campanile. 

Peovencal, or thb Rohanbsqub op Southern France. — Low roofs ; cruciform, with 
octagonal or square tower at intersection, often covered with pinnacles ; pe- 
culiar arrangement of the apse ; vaulted roofs ; but an increased use of the 
entablature, and other indications of a return to the classical styles. 

Romanesque op Germany. — Cruciform, with octagonal lantern at crossing ; almost 
universal vaulted roofs. Sometimes apses both at east and west ends ends, 
(on account of a peculiar interior arrangement for two choirs). Sometimes 
two transepts, with their towers, in which case the eastern is always the 
larger ; external ornamental arcades ; clere-story ; triforium ; sometimes the 
pointed arch introduced ; a profusion of carving, but now foliage and vege- 
table forms, instead of animals, as in the Lombard ; but especially a multitude 
of towers and turrets about the east end, where the apse was almost always 
flanked by two towers, sometimes subordinate to, and sometimes overpower- 
ing the central lantern over the intersection of the cross. The bell towers 
were here atta>ched to the church, and part of its construction. 

Norman, or the Romanesque of France and England. — Cruciform, with massive 
square tower at the intersection, surmounted with a low spire ; few pinna- 
cles or turrets ; clere-story ; triforium ; buttresses ; towers, when they appear, 
almost always marking the west end instead of the east, as in Germany ; 
profusion of ornamental work, especially of that kind which enriches, without 
imitating natural objects — that is, simple curved lines and chevrons, OTzigzagt; 
an ornamental division of the west front into three or five parts, by which 
the doorway was prevented from becoming an important feature. It was, 
however, often highly ornamented. 
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The above are a few only of the most striking characteristics of the styles of archi- 
tecture which were the more immediate precursors of the Gothic. We have no space 
to follow the gradual change in the customs of the church which led to the abolition 
of the interior divisions so rigidly maintained at first. Gradually the interior arrange- 
ments assumed the forms known at the present day. The interiors, however, were 
highly decorated ; in some styles, and at some periods, almost every foot of blank wall 
being covered either with ornamental arcades, ornamental panels, sculpture or carv- 
ing ; the vaulted roofs were supported not only by the side walls and arches, but by lofty 
pillars rising from the nave ; the windows were richly stained, and the muUions woven 
into the tracery peculiar to the style. 

We now come to the Gothic Architecture, which, however, was not Gothic at all, 
but simply German, being the final fructification of the various styles of Romanesque 
which first took definite form about the middle of the twelfth century, attained its 
highest perfection during the thirteenth and fourteenth ; endured till the general Re- 
naissance, or Revival of Learning, in the fifteenth, when it was oyer- Peculiarities 
come by the general taste for the classical — the Greek and Roman — a chitecture. 
real step backwards in architecture, however beneficial in other respects ; was dead 
and buried for three hundred years ; began to turn in its coffin about the second 
quarter of the present century ; has been fully resurrected within the last twenty- 
five years ; and is now, somewhat modified by modern means and necessities, uni- 
versally accepted as the best type of the christian church. 

The peculiarities of the Gothic, as shown in the best examples, are 

1. The pointed arch. 

2. The round or octagonal abacus, important as tending to obliterate the diatino- 
Hon between the arch and its support. 

8. The clustered pillar — not essential, but very common. 

4. The entire abandonment of square edges ; the universal use of the chamfer 
and of mouldings — ^the latter always within the line of the surface. 

6. Vaulting — not essential, but very common, and essential to perfection, because 
the eye has then no resting place at the wall-plate. 

6. The grand doorway, with receding pointed arches, richly moulded and deco- 
rated. 

7. The high pointed gable. 
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8. The buttress. 

9. Towers and spires of increased height and lightness. 

10. The polygonal apse. 

11. The arcade with the pointed arch. 

12. The use of the shaft and arch in all decoratire features, so as to give a prin- 
ciple of unity to the whole. 

18. The clere-story in the large aisled churches. 

14. The tracery of the windows. In the early styles the mullions formed into the 
shaft and arch, but gradually changing into foliation, or the similitude oi all manner 
of leaves, and thence into the flowing, or flamboyant, (flame-like) curves, or the 
straight divisions of the "perpendicular" style. 

16. The long rows of tkll pillars in the interior — separating the nave from the 
aisles, or supporting the vaulted roof-— with bell-shaped foliated capitals, and the gene- 
ral appearance of a long row of forest trees. 

16. The general pyramidal shape of the whole edifice, as seen in the best 
examples. 

But this is no place to describe a style of architecture by its technical peculian- . 
ties. An attempt to do so would result either in conveying false impressions, or 
involving the reader in hopeless confdsion. The variety of architecture which can 
truly be called Gothic is almost infinite, and no one but a real antiquary is competent 
to determine it upon mere technicalities. We can, however, at once, give the reader 
the great, final criterion, by which, at last, the most learned antiquary must rest 
his decision. 

tJ^h^prinS- Where two faces of a structure, or any part of a structure meet, 
pal line in An- the sharp corner made by the impact of their two edges forms a line. 
clentArchltec- _„, .^ ^ , "^ „„ x i. Tl. i- ^^ 

ture. When the eye of an observer falls upon any part of this line, there is 

an impulse, common to all humanity, to follow it to its end. If the eye rests upon 
a column, it instinctively follows it to the top. In the Greek temples the distinctive 
feature was a very long row of columns of the same height, near together, and 
supporting a continuous entablature. The length of the row of columns would 
always be much greater, often several times greater, than the height of a single 
column. The columns were so near together that they would appear to observers 
in most positions, like a continuous wall. The prominent line, therefore, upon which 
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the eye would naturally fall — and which, at any rate, it would seek, till found — 
would be the line of the entablature, or the columns supporting it, yiewed as a 
broad band. And this would be repeated, no matter how many stories or stages 
were piled one upon another. The eye would still follow the lines of the successive 
entablatures. In other words, the predominant feature of all the architecture of 
the entablature is the horizontal. 

If the eye falls upon an insulated arch, it runs round it, following backward 
and forth, seemingly till satisfied that it has seen the whole. If the arch forms 
part of a structure, the eye follows it, till its legitimate connection with the rest 
of the building is found, when it leaps to the new object. The natural tendency 
of the eye is to wander over the building till the longest line, the most striking 
feature is found, and there to rest. In the Byzantine Architecture we have 
remarked that the most striking feature is the dome, upon which, when the eye 
finds it, it rests ; and it is this feature which is carried away and remembered as 
the great thing about that building. 

In the Lombard churches was seen the first dawning of a new 
^ style of distinctively Chriitian architecture. The Deities of the old worship 
were all about: in the air; in the sea; in the heavens; below the earth: nay, 
the earth itself was a Deity, and even the celestial beings were believed 
constantly to seek their favorite haunts on this earth, and were worshiped as 
actually dwelling within the temples erected to their honor. 

The Christian, however, worshipeil a God whose dwelling was in a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. The tendency of the worshiper 
was to look u^, and of the teacher to point up, and gradually this idea crept 
into their buildings ; first, perhaps, in the dome of the Byzantine ; next, certainly, 
in the campanile, or bell tower of the Lombard ; and following on in the towers 
of the Provencal and the Norman, the turrets, spires, and pinnacles of the 
German Romanesque, catching the pointed arch even from the Moors, Gothic Ar- 
the enemies of the Faith, till finally the architect becomes filled with development 
'the magnificent conception of making every feature of his building — \\^^ Vertical 
the tower, the turret, the pinnacle, the vaulted roof,nay the whole minster itself, 
with its spire almost piercing the clouds — mute teachers, forever pointing to the 
silent heavens, and all surmounted by the Emblem of the Christian Faith. 
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The perfection of Gothic — or Christian — architecture, therefore, is that the eye 
whatever the part of the building on which it chances, at first, to fall, should be natu- 
rally led along, and find no resting place till it reaches the cross at the top of the 
spire. There may be round arches ; there may be detached turrets ; but the round 
arches should be so small as not to attract the eye and afford it a resting place ; and 
the turrets should be so arranged as to lead the eye from one point to another, till the 
utmost height is reached. The arrangement of the interior must be corresponding, 
carrying the eye to the apex of the roof, the visible representation of the heavens. 
Whatever accomplishes these ends, is Gothic ; whatever fails to accomplish them is 
less than Gothic. 



But it may be thought that if vaulted roofs, a forest of pillars, magnificent traceries, 
a lofty nave, gloomy aisles, and heaven-touching spires are requisite to Gothic archi- 
tecture, it is useless for our struggling modem churches even to know what Gothic 
architecture is. To which it may be replied that, in the providence of God, it is 
certainly so ordered that the best architectural effects do cost a deal of 
money. The mediaeval churches were built under great advantages. In the first 
place, the churches themselves were often richly endowed ; in the next place, it was 
much more common then than now for wealthy persons to make hequesU to churches; 
the statutes of mortmain, as is well known, wore originally intended to prevent this 
practice ; then everybody — from lowest to highest — was a believer «nd contributor, 
and each church had a monopoly of its own surroundings. No opposition churches 
were permitted to exist, and sufficient territory was attached to each church to ensure 
its support. Says Lowell, speaking of the Chartres cathedral, 



' By sufl'rage universal it was built. 
As practiced then, for all the country came 
From far as Rouen, to give votes for God; 
Each vote a block of stone securely laid 
Obedient to the Master's deep mused plan." 
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Finally the whole beneyolent and religions spirit of the age was concentrated 
on the building of churches. In modem times it is not only divided between 
many competing churches in one town, but is further called away to the support of 
s multitude of benevolent objects which were wholly unthought of five hundred 
years ago. 

But whatever money is within the reach of our modern churches, may be spent 
in taste. There may be pure Gothic with very little ornament. The lancet win- 
<low — ^a pointed doorway with chamfered posts, and a few mouldings — ^high gables 
and a roof finished on the rafters — a plain octagon steeple, and stained windows — 
these constitute a Gothic church, not costly and impressive to be sure, but such as 
it is possible to have, adapted to the needs and the means of the congregation 
simple and tasteM. 
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A LL oriental teaching is largely symbolic or parabolic. The Jewish dispensation 
Jx has often been called a religion of types and shadows. In the teaching of 
Jesus the symbol and the parable are the most usual figures. It was therefore not only 
natural but almost inevitable that the teaching of the early Christian church should 
be of a similar character. We do not, however, know at what time the churches 
acquired the custom of adorning their temples, or their sacred utensils, with the em- 
blems of their faith. It is probable that it was done, at least to some extent, from 
the very first. Certainly the use of emblems — carved or painted — was ftilly estab- 
lished at the date of the earliest authentic accounts. 

There are two principal reasons which account for the extensive use of emblems 
among the early Christians : 

1. The necessity of secrecy in times of perteeuHon. This also accounts for the obscu- 
rity and seeming mysticism of so many of them, which afforded instructed believers the 
means of a mutual recognition, or recalled to their minds the consolations of the 
Christian faith without attracting the attention of the persecutors. Who would dis- 
cern, in the Ark, the symbol of the Body of the Christian Church ? or, in the Fish, the 
emblem of the Son of God ? 

2. I%e scarcity of books^ and ike general inability to read. In an age when few 
besides the clergy could read at all, the value of some means of suggesting, through 
the eye, the various trains of Christiui reflection is very apparent. We have 
remarked elsewhere that there has been a dispute as to the time when pictures and 
statuettes of saints and martyrs were first introduced. It seems probable, however, 
that upon the overthrow of the old civilization, and the decline of learning which 
followed, it was found necessary to take advantage of every possible method of 
instruction to impress upon and make permanent in the minds of the faithful the truths 
and the history of Christianity. It seems equally probable that in the countries 
where, and at the times when, piety and learning were at a low ebb — even among the 
clergy themselves — the use of these representations should have degenerated into 
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BomeUiing like idolatry : the image only being seen while the thing symbolized was 
unknown or forgotten : and that the reformers of religion, coming at the time when 
the reyival of learning, the inyention of printing, and the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge had removed, in great part, the original reasons for their use, should have been 
inclined, in their iconoclastic zeal, to associate all art with iniquity, and to utterly 
banish it from Christian churches and Christian worship. 

So much has been said only that we might suggest, in this paragraph, that in the 
OTerwhelming mass of modem literature, which prevents most people from reading 
anything well, there is a condition resembling that of the ancient times When the 
want of learning prevented most people from reading at all ; and that the increased 
use of art and symbolism for the purpose of teaching Christian history and impressing 
Christian truth may be not only the natural outcome of our better modem culture, but 
a Providential adaptation of an efficient means to an end not otherwise attainable. 

But religion can not be taught by symbolism unless the emblems be understood. 
The following is a list of some of the more common emblems, with their signification : 

1. The Nimbus. — An appearance of light, or a circle or disk intended to repre- 

sent such an appearance, around the head. Signifies sakctitt. Is 
applied to saints, and other holy persons, as well as to the Divinity. 

2. Thb Aureole. — Like the nimbus, except that it envelops the whole person. 

Signifies deitt. Is applied only to the three persons of the Godhead, 
and to the Virgin Mary represented as intimately associated with the Son. 
8. The Glory. — ^A combination of the nimbus and the aureole. Sig^fication 
same as that of aureole. 
Emblems of God the Father. 

4. Thb Hand Issuing from the Clouds. — ^Represented either entirely open, 

in the act of bestowing, or with fingers arranged according to the Greek 
or Roman gesture of benediction. 

5. The* Face, or Bust, in the Clouds. — Not used in modem times. 

6. The Triangle. — Represented with the name of the Father, in Hebrew, in 

the center, and surrounded by rays, the triangle symbolizing the Trinity, 
and the whole sometimes contained in the circle, the emblem of eternity. 

7. The Flood of Light. — (Esek. viii. 2.) 
Emblems of God the Son. 

8. The Fish. — ^The Greek word for fish {iethus) is composed of the initial letters 
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of the Greek words which mean « Jesus Christ, Son of God, Savior." The 
fish is one of the most ancient and most common Christian emblems, and 
and has many significations, for which see below. 
9. The Cboss. — Christ's suffering ; the humanity of Christ. 

10. The Lamb. — ^This was the type of the Savior in the Old Testament. See 

also John i. 28. Bearing a cross, or banner, called the liamb of God. 
Represented with a nimbus or aureole. 

11. .The Lion.—'* The Lion of Judah." 

12. The Vine. 
Emblems of the Holy Spirit. 

13. The Dove. — The usual representation. 

14. A Man, or a Child. — (Mediseyal.) — Often shown accompanied by a dove. 
Emblems of the Trinity. 

15. Three Triangles. 

16. Three Circles. — Circles and triangles were often intermingled. 

17. Three Human Beings, accompanied respectirely by the appropriate sym- 

bols of the three persons of the Trinity. 

18. Three Fishes. 

19. Two Human Figures, with a Dove between them. 

20. The Father holding by the cross-beam, a cross with the figure of Christ 

upon it, and a dove proceeding downwards from the lips of the Father. 
Emblems of the Passion and Crucifixion. 

21. Two Swords (of the Apostles). 81. The Thirty Pieces of Silver. 

22. The Ear (of Malchus). 82. The Hammer and Pincers. 
28. The Sword (of Peter). 38. The Ladder. 

24. The Pillar and Cord. 84. The Lantern. 

26. The Scourge. 86. The Boxes of Spiob FOtt Embalming. 

26. The Crown of Thorns. 86. The Seamless Garment. 

27. Three Dice. 87. The Purse. 

28. The Spear. 88. The Cock. 

29. The Sponge. 89. The Heart with Five Wounds. 
80. The Nails. 

40. The Heart with the Hands and Feet bach pierced with a Wound. 
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Gkneral Emblems. 

41. Thb Cross. — ^The general emblem of Christianity. In particular, the suffer- 

ings of Christ. Christ himself. Sometimes shown with precious stones 
at the extremities, and at the intersection, typifying the five wounds of 
Christ. There are several forms of the cross : the Roman, or ordinary 
cross ; the Greek cross, with four arms of equal length ; St. Andrew's 
cross, like the letter X ; St. Anthony's cross, like the letter T ; the Laba- 
rum, or Cross of Constantine, being the Roman cross interlaced with the 
two initial letters of the Greek i^amo of Christ; the Patriarchal cross, 
which is the Roman cross with two horizontal bars ; the Maltese cross ; 
and others. 

42. Thb Lamb. — See emblems of Christ above. Twelve lambs, with a thirteenth, 

larger, and bearing the cross, or with a nimbus, Christ and the twelve 

apostles. 
48. The Lion. — See emblems of Christ. The resurrection ; so signifying because 

of an eastern tradition that the cub of the lion is bom dead, and licked 

into life on the third day. Solitude, when shown in connection with St. 

Jerome or other hermits. Courage and fortitude, when shown at the feet 

of martyrs. 
44. The Pelican. — Redemption. On account of the belief that this bird tears 

open its own breast to feed its young with its blood. Often surmounts 

the cross. 
46. The Dragon. — Sin. Paganism. When shown conquered by St. George, or 

some other saint, the triumph of Christianity. Emitting flames from its 

mouth, the jaws of hell. 

46. The Serpent. — Sin. Sometimes shown trampled under the foot of the Vir- 

gin; sometimes twined round the globe, to show its universal power; 
sometimes dead at the foot of the cross ; sometimes with a chalice, signi- 
fying St. John the Evangelist. 

47. The Hind. — Religious aspiration (Psalm xlii.). Solitude and hermit life. 

The attribute of St. Eustace snd other saints. 

48. The Unicorn. — Said to be able to evade all pursuers except a virgin of 

perfect purity ; hence an emblem of the Virgin Mary. 

49. The Peacock. — The change from life to immortality. 
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60. Thb Dove.— See emblems of the Holy Spirit. When shown flying from the 

mouth of the dead^ the Soul ; sometimes an emblem of purity. 

61. The Olive. — Peace. 

52. The Palm.— Martyrdom (Rev. vii. 9). 

53. The Lilt.— Purity. 

54. The Apple.— The Fall of Man. 

55. A Bursting Pomegranate. — ^A hopeftil future. 
66. The Lamp, or Taper. — ^Piety. 

57. Fire, or Flames. — Zeal. Martyrdom. 

58. The Flaming Heart. — Fervent spiritual love. 

59. The Crown. — ^Victory over sin and death. It may be a regal crown, or a 

mere chaplet or wreath. On female figures, usually on the head ; on 
figures of men, often held in the hand. 

60. The Sword, the Axe, the Club, and other similar instruments are all 

emblems of martyrdom, and often shown in connection with martyrs to 
signify the manner of their death. Anvils, arrows, shears, pincers, 
cauldrons, wheels, poniards, &c., are among the instruments frequently 
shown. 

61. The Skull, the Scourge. — Penance. 

62. The Shell. — Pilgrimage. 

63. The Banner.— Victory. 

64. The Cup.— Faith. The Eucharist. 
66. The Book. — The Scriptures. 

66. The Ark, or A Ship. — The ship of souls. The boat of St. Peter, amid the 

waves, guided by Christ, shows his watchful care of the church. 

67. The Anchor. — Steadfast hope. 

68. Ears of Corn and Bunches of Grapes. The Eucharist. 

69. A Vineyard with Laborers. Christian Work. 

70. The Candleabraum. Christ and the Church, with seven branches, the 
seven churches and the seven gifts of the spirit. 

71. Little Naked Bodies. The Souls of Men. 
72* The Burning Bush. Moses. 

78. The Serpent Beneath the Feet of the Virgin. " She shall bruise thy 
head." 
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74. The Globe. Entwined by the Serpent, and beneath the Virgin. The 
triumph of the Virgin over a sinful world. 
76. The Pomeobanatb. Hope. 

76. Fruits. The Fruits of the Spirit, "Joy, Peace, Love." 

77. The Greek Cross, with a Scroll or Book on each arm. The Four Evange- 
lists. 

78. The Four Rivers. The four Evangelists. Sometimes represented with a 
symbol of the Savior on an eminence, and the four rivers flowing from beneath, fer- 
tilizing the whole Earth. 

79. The Four Fiery Creatures. The four Evangelists. (Ezek, 1, 5.) The 
four Archangels. The four greater prophets. 

80. The Four Beasts of the Apocalypse. These were the 'usual distinctive 
symbols of the four Evangelists.' 

The Cherub — ^The most like a human being — St. Matthew — Because he speaks 
more of the human than the Divine nature of Christ. 
The Winged Lion. St. Mark — Because : 

1. He begins his gospel with the mission of John the Bapiist, << The voice 
of one crying in the Wilderness." 

2. He makes the royal dignity of Christ so prominent ; and the Lion is the 
King of Beasts. 

8. Because he is the special historian of the Resurrection, of which the 
Lion is the Emblem. 
The Winged Bullock — St. Luke— Because he sets forth the Priesthood of 
Christ, and the Bullock is emblematic of sacrifice. 

Tj£e Eagle — St. John — Because of his lofty flights of inspiration. The four 
Beast-s were also held to signify the Incarnation, Passion, Resurrection, and 
Ascension of Christ ; and again the four-fold character of Christ as Man, King, 
High Priest and (Jod. 

81. The Tbtramorph. From a Greek word meaning ** four figures." A union of 
the last named emblems of the four Evangelists in one figure standing on fiery 
winged wheels covered with eyes. The emblem of Terrific Velocity. 

82. The Fish. (See emblems of Christ above.) Water. Baptism. The vocation of 
the Christian Apostle, or "Fisher of Men." Christians generally. (Matt. iv. 19; 
John, xxi.) 
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88. The Keys. St. Peter. Often with the Sword. 

84. St. Andrew's Cboss. (X) St. Andrew. 

85. The Pilgbim Staff. St. James the Greater. 

86. The Chalice with the Serpent. St. John the Apostle, as distinguished 
from the same person as an Evangelist, when his Emblem is the Eagle. 

87. The Builder's Rule. St. Thomas. 

88. The Club. St. James the Less. 

89. A SMALL Cross on a Staff, surmounted bt a Cross. St. Philip. 

90. The Knife. St. Bartholomew. 

91. The Purse. St. Matthew the Apostle. 

92. The Saw. St. Simon. 

93. The Lance. St. Thaddeus. 

94. The Lance. St. Matthias. 

95. The Crucifix. Penance. Faith. Held in the ]^and, a Preacher. 
Emblems of Anqels. 

96. Seraphim. Represented as covered with eyes. 

97. Cherubim. Represented with six wings, and usually standing on wheels. 

98. Thrones. Represented as carrying a tower to support the Throne of God. 

99. Dominations. Represented with a sword, triple crown and sceptre, or an. 
orb and cross. 

100. Virtues. Represented in complete armor, as carrying a battle axe and 
Pennon ; or a crown and censer. 

101. Powers. Represented with a baton, or in the act of scourging evil Spirits. 

102. The Archangel Michael. Represented »with the sword and scales. 
108. The Archangel Gabriel. Represented with the Lily. 

104. The Archangel Raphael. Represented with the staff and gourd of the Pil- 
grims. 

105. The Archangel Uriel. Represented with the roll and book. 
Stmbolism op Colobs. 

106. White. Purity. 

107. Red. Divine Love. In opposite sense, blood, war. Red and black com- 
bined symbolized evil spirits. 

108. Blue. Heaven. Truth. Constancy. 
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109. Gbbbn. Hope. Victory. 

110. Yellow. Goodness of God. Fruitfulness. 

111. Violet or Amethyst. SuflFering. Love. Truth. 

112. Grey. Penance. 

118. Black with White. Humility. Mourning. 

The Mitre, Crozier, Triple Mitre, and other insignia of ecclesiastical authority are 
emblems of the oflBces to which they belong. 
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BY P. B. WIGHT. 



THE use of wood for cdnstructive purposes, dates back to pre-Mstoric times. It was 
employed for the most primitive structures, when the only art of building known 
consisted of the tying together of branches of trees and covering them with bruA. 
Then wood was actually used in its growing state, and th^ idea of ** manufacturing" 
lumber was unknown. The remarkable properties of wood in its resistance to com- 
pression, together with its toughness and the ease with which it is worked, are 
such as to have adapted it to more varied uses than any other material known to 
man. 

While treating of the constructive uses of wood, we refer to its use in best ac- 
cordance with its own structural character, especially with reference to it* employ- 
ment in the finishing of churches and buildings generally, and its adaptation to the 
construction of furniture. We say the eonttrucUon of furniture^ rather than the manu- 
flM^ure of it, because we maintain that the construction is of more importance than 
any other process in its manufacture. Lightness, combined with strength, are the es- 
sential qualities of all movable ftimiture, while the constructive use of wood, with a 
view to developing the best properties of the material in the simplest manner, is no 
less ess^tial in those articles which are more permanent in their nature. 

The study of architecture, as practiced in all ages known to us, reveals the whole 
history of the use of wood, or at any rate all that is known of it. We know 
from paintings, that the Egyptians used straight wood in their fUmiture. The Greeks and 
Romans, as shown on their medals, used straight grained, well constructed furniture. 
The Chinese in ancient and modem times, have been famous for their admirable 
woodwork, in which they have combined lightness and strength to a remarkable de- 
gree. The earliest actual remains of any extensive use of wood for interior work, 
are found in the buildings of the Middle Ages, from the 12th to the 15th century, 
and it is in this period that we find the highest development of the art of wood work- 
ing, and its most extensive use. For two centuries later, and in some localities down 
to the end of the 18th, wood continued to be used constructively, espe- 
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cially for furniture making; and much of the work of this latter period, 
which has been preseryed, is now highl5^ prized by connoisseurs, and 
eagerly sought for by Museums of Art. To the preserration of these 
and the recent extensive study of mediaeval art may be ascribed the recent revival in 
furniture making. The French artists of the Renaissance, however, did everything 
that was possible to debase the use of wood and make it subservient to whim and ca- 
price, making it in many cases only the skeleton to be arrayed in ornament executed 
in a baser material, overloaded with paint, gilding and inappropriate adornments of 
metal, shells, and even stone. They distorted straight grained wood, and gave it all 
sorts of twists and curves which made it resemble bent wood. In doing this they 
had to resort to tricks and ingenious devices to make it stand ordinary wear. Even 
when foreign materials were not employed for ornament, they overloaded the wood 
with carving, with total indifference to the use to which it was to be put. 
From the French Revolution down to the present time these styles have had their 
followers, and cheap imitations of French furniture have been the staple of most fur- 
niture factories and dealers. The revival which has set in during the past twenty 
years, especially in England and America, is one founded on common sense. It 
recognizes the distinctive properties of wood ; that its grain runs one way, and that 
in that direction is its line of strength ; that it is liable to shrink greatly, if used in 
wide pieces, notwithstanding the efforts that are made to prevent this natural occur- 
rence ; that it may check or warp, unless cut from the tree in a particular direction ; 
and, mainly, that it should only be joined together by the mechanical methods of 
securing wood to wood without other artificial adjuncts, or in other words that the 
mortise and tenon are the main reliance in joining two pieces, and that glue is at 
most but subsidiary. It is the observance of these principles which is the distinctive 
feature in constructive woodwork. The work which purports to be of the revival is 
not all faithAil work, and it is important that the distinctive features of good work 
should be known to the general public, so that they can judge between the good and 
the bad. The revival has its true and its false prophets. The latter, unable to 
understand its meaning, and indifferent to the inculcation of true principles of art 
applied to mechanical work, consider it to be & fashionable style, and push it along as 
such. But it is only a fashion in so far as they can put such work on the market 
with imitation tenon and wedge work, panels which are not framed, glue joints for 
mortise and tenon joints, and the like. A revival such as that now in progress. 
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urged on by the body of intelligent architects and put in practical operation by a few 
conscientious manufacturers, is not for a day, but is permanent. It is a style always . 
capable of higher development, and it is these improvements, in place of shifting 
fashions as of old, will redound to the benefit of any faithful manufacturer no less 
than the advancement of art, because it is founded on the constructive use of wood 
and its adornment in accordance with its capability to display genuine artistic work. 

From the use of growing trees to the manufacture of modem wood work there is 
a wide range between the degrees of excellence in workmanship growing out of the 
vast improvements in processes and especially in the preparation of materials. The 
wood-work of the Middle Ages was without fault, but it was the result of an amount 
of actual labor from which we would now recoil. The lumber was well seasoned, but 
it was seasoned by time alone. Moreover it was all hand work. The ingenuity of 
man in modem times has devised methods for curing and preparing the material in 
much less time than was formerly employed ; and, though the old methods should 
not be set at naught, the new methods have this advantage, that they economize the 
amount of capital required in carrying on work on an extensive scale to meet the 
enormous and rapid demands of our time. Now, also, in the sawing, dressing, mould- 
ing, mortising, and sand-papering of lumber, machinery does all the work. The lathe 
was almost the only machine used by the ancients. Now improved machinery ena- 
bles us to do the most elaborate lathe- work at comparatively small cost. As long as 
machine work does not invade the realm of the carver, the artistic value of machine- 
made wood work is not deteriorated, and its cost is greatly reduced. There arc 
really only two machines in general use which are at war with art, and those are the 
scroll-saw and the shaper, both of which have led to great abuses in design ; but they 
are but little used in the finer sorts of work. 

The main stay of constructive wood work is the mortise and tenon. A piece of 
wood work which can be put together without glue, nails or screws, and serves its 
purpose, is an ideal work of construction. But this is not always possible. Another 
principle of construction is that every piece of wood should be so placed that it can 
swell or shrink without iiyuring itself or displacing any other piece. This is main- 
tained in an ordinary paneled door, provided no mouldings are inserted. Still 
another principle is that mitre joints should be avoided, whether for moulded work 
or not, for the reason that shrinkage causes all mitres to open. No piece of wood 
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should be used unless the straight grain of the wood can be seen through its full 
length in one place. Inserted mouldings should be avoided, as far as possible, and 
all mouldings for panel work should be worked on the styles and rails. It is a gen- 
eral principle, observed in the best Mediseyal joinery, that all mouldings on rails 
(which are horizontal) should butt against the stiles, and that stiles should be either 
plain or should have mouldings stopped before reaching the' joints with the rails. In 
practice all rail mouldings may be worked the whole length of the stuff used, and if 
muntons (which are the middle stiles) are used, the moulding may be cut away to the 
square wood before the mortise is cut which is to receive the tenon of the munton. 
Thus the mouldings will butt against the square sides of the munton. All the parts 
for a door thus made^can now be got out by machinery, and the door will be ftiUy 
constructive in every sense of the word. There is no obstacle to this in the way of 
cost. The dovetail is a constructive device, and the dowel is admissible in places as 
a substitute for the mortise and tenon. Tongue and grooving is a legitimate device, 
both for ends and sides of boards. Beveling the edges of the pieces thus joined is 
better than beading. The best way to construct large panels is to make them of 
narrow strips tongue and grooved, and beveled at the joining edges. Such panels 
will never ** draw." The shrinkage will be divided between all the joints. Solid 
table tops should never be fastened with glue or screws, but should be secured with 
buttons fastened to the under side of the top, which travel in grooves cut in the 
framework to allow for expansion and shrinkage. These are but a few of the princi- 
ples to be observed in doing the best wood work. 

In all kinds of lumber the heart should be rejected. All boards cut on a radius 
from the center to the periphery of a tree will remain true, while all others have a 
tendency to warp or check. The first are called " quarter-sawed." It is a peculiarity 
of oak that the best grain is found in quarter sawed boards. It is only in these that 
the "silver grain" is seen. This consists of a ribbon of very hard substance which 
grows out from the center of the tree. It is for this reason that oak is the most 
enduring wood ; it has a grain two ways. All woods check in the direction of a 
radius from the center. Quarter-sawed oak cannot check. 
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1 1 A E make our Church Furniture in different styles, as follows: 
V V -^ exposed surfoces, Black Walnut. 

Walnut, with Panels and Ornaments in light woods. (Ash, Oak, or Butternut.) 

Ash, with Walnut Panels and Ornaments. 

Butternut, with Black Walnut Panels. 

Pine, with Walnut Panels and Ornaments. 

Whitewood, or Poplar and Basswood, yarnished. 

All designs are executed in any woods, which should be specified in the order. 

For work in woods other than those specified, special prices will be given on 
application. 

The designs shown, though mostly leaning to the Gk>thic in their ornamentation, 
are generally such as will harmonize with any order of architecture. 

Designs for the entire furmahing of churches will be made at a reasonable 
charge, and the price paid allowed upon settlement of bill, if we receive an order 
for the work. Such designs, made to harmonize with the peculiar architecture 
of particular churches, may, of course, be more pronounced and striking than 
designs intended to be appropriate to any church. • We do not make designs, except 
with a view of executing them ourselves. Bequests for designs for fhmishing should 
be accoitapanied with tracings of the plans of the church. 

When designs are furnished by the architects, our estimates for the work will 
be promptly given when requested. 
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Pabticulab NoncB.— All orden for Church Pews, or reqneetB for special estimates, should 
be accompanied by an exact diagram, drawn to a scale, and showing the position of every Pew. 





Slat Seat. For Cushions. 

"VTT"E make all our Pews in three styles, one with Curved Slat Seats, not de- 
V V signed for Cushions, and two with Flat Seats, designed for Cushions, as 
follows : 

Pbw No. 1. — Curved Slat Seat, and Curved Back. All hard wood. No cushions 
needed. 

Pew No. 2. — Flat Soft Wood Seat. Curved Hard Wood Back. For Cushions. 

Pbw No. 8. — Flat Seat. Curved Back. All Soft Wood. For Cushions. 

AU Pews have Walnut Scroll on the back. 

The above cuts of sections of the two seats show the exact shapes of the seat 
and back. Great attention has been given to securing the most comfortable shape ' 
possible, and we think the sittings will be found perfect in this respect. The 
cheapest pews are as comfortable as the most expensive. The Pews are sold at a 
fixed price per running foot, including all necessary middle supports, but do not 
include ends or middle divisions, which are sold separately, and may be made to 
any design. 

When shipped, all exposed surfaces are thoroughly finished in oil or shellac, 
or, if ordered, in varnish. 

All lumber used is thoroughly kiln-dried. 

Curved Slat Seats are pheaper than Cushioned Seats, and by many are con- 
sidered more comfortable. Upholstered Pews firequently need repairs, and accumu- 
late dust, which fills the church at the time of service, rendering the atmosphere 
both unpleasant and unhealthy. 
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Pabtioular NoncB.— All orders for Chorch ^ws, or reqnests for special estimates, should 
be accompanied by an exact diagram, drawn to a scale, and showing the position of every Pew. 

DESIGNS, mew, either in shape or ornamentation, will be made at same prices, 
if they invoWe no more work. 

Subdiylsions of Pews are made by means of simple arm-rests, fitted to the shape 
of the seat, but not connected with the support below the seat ; or by complete divi- 
sions, gained on both sides to receive the seat, and in outline and general appearance, 
to correspond with the ends, but plainer below the seat ; or by a uniform, continu- 
ous partition, running the whole length of the block of pews. Of these methods, 

The Ai*m-Re8t is the cheapest. 

The Middle Division costs a little more. 

The Continuous Partition, by reason of the increased labor of setting up, is the 
most expensive of all, and is now generally discarded on account of the greater 
convenience of pews admitting a passage from one aisle to another. 

Pew Ends are shipped thoroughly finished in oil or shellac, or, if ordered, in 
varnish. 

All Lumber used is thoroughly kiln-dried. 




No. 600. 



No. 601. 
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No. 602. 
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No. 606. 



No. 607. 
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No. 650. — Aisle Seat. Upholstered in Leather. Folds, when not in use, as shown 
in cut, without perceptibly diminishing the width of the aisle. ' 

The end of the left hand cut is Pew End No. 610. 
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No. 611. 



No. 612. 





No. 613. 



No. 615. 
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This cut shows the general appearance of our Pews, as usually made. It is from 
a photograph of a pew made by us for the First Baptist Church of Chicago. 
The Pew End is No. 616. 




A " Segment Pew ;" that is, a pew made on a segment of a large circle. 

The Pew End is No. 617. 

For Cushions, see the article " Upholstery.** 
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End Tiew of Segment Pew. The End is Pew End No. 617 



View of Pew with Kneeling Stools (No. 681) to raise and lower. 
Stools are added at a price additional to the price of the Pew. 



The Kneeliag 
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SeroU Pattern Settee. 

Floor space— 8 ft. x 28 in. 
length made to order. 

No. 160. Whitewood. 

No. 161. Same. Hinged leaf at- 
tachedy forming a narrow desk for 
students who take notes. 





SuetU Folding Seat, StaHonary Back, 

Floor space — 8tl x 28 in. 

No. 168. Curved Seat. Paneled Back. 
Walnut. Ash Panel. Alternate Ash and 
Walnut Slats in Seat. Usually made with 
panel extending through to ends, instead 
of as in out. So made, unless otherwise 
ordered. 



No. 164. 
All ash. 



Same. Plain Solid Back. 
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Mustie Stationary Seat. (Seversibie 
BanTc,) 

Floor space— 8 ft. x 28 in. 

No. 166. Curved Seat. Paneled Back. 
Wftlnut. Ash Panel. Alternate Ash 
and Walnut Slats in seat. Usually made 
with panel extending through to ends, 
instead of as in cut. So made, unless 
otherwise ordered. 

No. 166. Same. Plain l3ack. Ash. 
. This seat is similar in style to No. 163 
and 164, and is designed to accompany it. 
In Lecture rooms, Church and Sabbath Scliool Booms, this seat, alternsiting with the 
above, presents a neat and uniform appearance, and facilitjites the immediate facing 
of classes by means of the Reversing back, which swings as indicated by dotted lines. 

No 163 and 165 are usually made with solid paneled backs, but may be made with 
open panel back, as shown in cut of No 167, if desired. 




Menutvahle Hall and Assembly Seat, 

Floor space — 8 ft x 28 in. 




No. 167. Open or Solid paneled back. Ash. "Walnut Panels and Scroll. 
No. 168. Same. All Ash. No Panel. 
Curved Folding Seat, with alternate Ash and Walnut Slats. 

Orders should state whether Open Panel is desired. Solid Panel will be sent, 
unless otherwise ordered. 
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New Idea b<tbbath School Se€Us, 




No. 172. 
Floor space- 



Wood Ends. 
8ft. by 33 in. 



Alternate Walnut and Ash Slats. 



In reversing this Settee, the back, instead of swinging over, 
swings UNDER, and becomes in turn the seat, thus rendering 
the seat perfectly comfortable in either position. By its pecul- 
iar construction, it can be fastened, when half-reversed^ in such a 

position as to occupy only 12 inches in width, thus allowing space 

for free movement between the seats. The reversing is accomplished with ease, 
and with very little noise. The mechanism is simple and safe, and impossible to get 
out of order. The curve of this seat is precisely that of our Railroad and Church 
Settees, and fits the form. 

New JCofforaMe JPew and Sunday School Seat, 




Np. 178. Stationary Back. No. 174. ReversibleJBack. 

ALL ASH. 

This Pew has a curved back, and a curved slat seat. Designed for Churches which 
have but one room for all religious services. A comfortable pew, and by reversing 
the front one the Sabbath School classes are accommodated. 

The Stationary Back and Seat can be adapted to any pew end, however elaborate. 
Pew Ends 600, 602 and 609, can be applied to it in the reversible form. No 609 is 
specially adapted to it, and is not expensive. 
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Votding-IAaf J>t9h Attaohment, 

No. 176. Cut shows the Folding ^Ltaf 
Desk AttaehtnerU, as attached to No. 169. 

This Folding-Leaf Desk has a book-box, 
which is closed, when desired, by the- fall- 
ing leaf. This is a very convenient 
Lecture Boom Desk, and may be attached 
to our Nos. 156, 168, 164, 167, 168, 180 
and 181. 

Specially desirable for use in Theological 
Seminaries, or other institutions where students desire to take notes. 




akU Bach Removable Assembly Seats. 



For Public Halla or 
Lecture Rooms, which 
are cleared for festivals, 
fairs, etc. Two seats 
can be packed into the 
space of one. 

The castings are of 
extra strength ; and 
the seats stand firmly, 
without fastening to the 
floor. 

No. 180. Curved Back 
and Seat. Folding Sbat. 
Alternate Ash and Wal- 
nut Slats. 

No. 181. Same. All 
Ash. 
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Andrews^ JReveraible Settee, 



This entirely new Sabbath School 
Settee will be found to meet, more fully 
than any thing hitherto devised, the 
wants of those desiring a seat which is 
at once a substantial and handsome Set- 
tee for the assembly room, and capable 
of being quickly, easily and noiadessly 
reversed, to accommodate the Sabbath 
school classes. 

This seat possesses the following 
decided advantages : 

1. It is strong and durable. 

2. It is handsome and comfortable. 




No. 183. Portable Settee. 




3. It stands on strips, 
and need not be fastened 
to the floor, thus saving 
the carpet. 

4. It is reversed easily 
and noiselessly. 

6. If it is desired toi 
clear the room, it packs 
into less space than any 
other settee. 

6. It is light, and easily 
handled. 



7. It is cheap. 




No. 183. Arranged for sweeping, 
or for entering the pew. 



No. 183. Arranged for pack- 
ing away to clear the room. 
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New Flexible Jointed Sunday School Settee* 




No. 184. 

This is a strong, durable and beautiflil settee, made in sections which are perma- 
nently hinged together by a flexible arrangement, combining strength with conven- 
ience. The construction is such that the settee, when wanted for Sunday school 
class purposes, may be brought into the form of a semicircle or any other degree of 
curve which may be desired. When wanted for the use of a congregation to be ad. 
dressed from the platform, as in prayer, meeting or lecture, it can be straight, or, if 
preferred, slightly curved, as pews often are in churches. The change can be effected 
. in a moment, without noise or trouble. So easy is it to alter the settee from one form 
to another, that in Sunday school, after the hour for teaching has expired, and when 
it is desired to give a review or addresses from the platform, and therefore, to have 
the whole school facing the speaker, every class form in the largest school can, on 
signal from the superintendent, be changed from curved to straight in thirty seconds, 
without the least noise or confusion. The settee is strongly framed and substantially 
built, so as to keep the position in which it is placed. At the same time it is pro- 
nounced by competent judges to exceed all others in beauty as a piece of furniture. 

This will be found to be the most economical seat of any, both in respect to it^i cost 
and to the number of persons it will accommodate for its length. Whether curved or 
straight, it forms a continuous seat, without breaks or inequalities, affording every 
sitter on it equal comfort. 
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Pulpits. Lectubhs aho Pbieoieux. 



WE make Pulpits and Lecturns iii all woods. Hard woods are generally pre- 
ferred, although pine, finished in oil, with walnut mouldings and ornaments, 
makes a handsome pulpit. In ordering, always state the wood desired. Pulpits and 
Lecturns are shipped completely finished in the natural colors of the woods used. 





No. 480. 
May be raised or lowered. 



No. 481. 
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No. 482. 



No. 483. 
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No 486. 
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A. H. ANDREWS & CO:S 




Design of Pulpit, Side Lamps and Platform Front, made for M. £. Church in 
Huntsidlle, Ala. 
The Pulpit is No 488- 
The Lamp Stands are No. 676. 





No. 486. 



No. 487. 
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No. 489. 
Top to raise and lower. 




No. 492. 




No. 491. 




No. 494. 
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Pulpit. 




No. 800. 




No. 801. 



No. 490. Priedieu. 
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No. 850. Priedien. 



No. 852. Priedieu. 





No. 860. Pulpit. 



No. 791. Flower Stand. 
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^LTABS, COMMUNIOli & QbESEHCE TABLES. 




ISou 900. Altar. 



No. 493^. Credence Shelf. 




No. 901. Altar with Super Altar. 
Shown covered with an Altar Cloth. 
May be had without Super Altar, or 
with elaborate Beredos in addition. 



No. 498. Credence Table. 
Front view — ends of same pattern. 
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No. 495. Communion Table. No. 496. Communion Table. 




No. 497. Communion Table. 
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poLPiT Chaibs ahd Sofas. 



MADE in all woods, but mostly of Walnut. They are thoroughly upholstered, 
and covered in any material desired. Plush (Utrecht velvet) is most 
econondical, and the prices given include covering of that material. Terry is a little 
cheaper. Hair cloth is not now much used. Chairs and Sofas are shipped completely 
finished. New designs made and executed to order. The color of the covering 
should be specified in the order. * 






No. 626. 



No. 521 • 



No. 626. 
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No. 629i. No. 629. "* No. 529J. 
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No. 630}. 



No. 630. 



No. 630}. 
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No. 633i 



No. 633. 



No. 633f. 
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No.659. No. 660. -^ 

These Chairs, with Sofa No. 10, upholstered in leather, as shown in the ^ut, are 
taken from our catalo^e of Office ai^d . Itibrary Furniture, and form part of an ex- 
ceedingly elegant, and not very expensive, gothic library set. With the proper change 
in upholstery to render them suitable for church use, they become beautiful and 
thoroughly appropriate articles of Pulpit Furniture. 
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This set is often selected by church committees. The Pulpit is No^ 485, and the 
Chairs Nos. 533 and 533 J. The Flower Stand is No. 790. 
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No. 6. Pulpit Sofo. 




No. 10. Pulpit Sofa. 
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Ko. 8. Pulpit So&. Chair ^o. 9, same style. 




No. 50. Chancel Chair, or Stall. Made singly, or in sets, to order. 
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No. 700. Altar Rail. 




No. 701. Platform Screen. To be placed in front of the Pulpit, or the Choir. 
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No, 196. Contribution Plate. 

No. 197. Same. Without inscrip- 
tion. 




No. 680. Kneeling Stool. 
For No. 681, see page 57. 



No. 678. No. 677. 

Lamp Stands. 
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No. 6S5. Movable lucliiie 




No. 686. Movable Incline. 
To be placed on flat pulpit tops. 





No. 691. No. 695. Font. With Force- Movable Map Supporter 

Pastor's or Alms Box. lain Basin and Waste Pipe, for Sunday Schools, $10. 



No. 198. Collection Bag. 
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NOTK.— Much information, valnable in this connection, will be found in our article on Taste 
in Church Furnishing. See, especially, those portions relating to Gothic Architecture, and 
Symbolism, pages 23 to 45. Our sheet of designs, colored, will be sent on application. 

THE great increase in the demand for Stained Windows has determined us to add 
this department to our establishment. We belieye the demand would be still 
greater if it were understood that they are very little, if any, more expensive than 
ordinary windows. A yery neat stained window can be obtained for from 50 to 75 
cents per square foot, and as it is set in a box which may form part of the window 
frame, there is no additional cost for sash, weights, blinds, or fastenings. Repairs 
are much less than in ordinary windows, the panes being so small that they are rarely 
broken, and, if broken, are easily replaced, b> raising the lead with a knife, insert- 
ing the new glass and flattening the lead again. ' 

Stained glass diminishes the power of light yery little, thoroughly subdues the 
glare of the sun, and saves the trouble and expense of blinds or shades, and the 
darkening of the room which they occasion when closed. 

The great beauty which stained glass gives to the interior of a church, the soft, 
rich light which streams through it ; the ease with which it may be ornamented with 
emblems and allegorical pictures ; its durability, strength and cheapness, render it 
of the highest value in ecclesiastical architecture. 

When designs have been already procured, they should be forwarded to us, with 
exact dimensions and number of windows, on which our estimates for the work will 
be promptly returned. 

If we are desired to ftimish designs, the request for them should specify size of 
church, number of windows, and their exact size and shape, drawn in fUll size ; 
whether all windows are to be alike, or, if not, how many different patterns are de- 
sired, and such other information as the following may suggest : 

All purchasers should know something of the different varieties of colored glass. 
These are : 
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1. Enamelled glass, in which the color is spread, in a -coat, upon the surface, and 
fused in a furnace. 

2. Pot Metal glass, in which the coloring matter is mingled with the glass while 
in a melted stat-e, so as to color the whole. 

Both the above varieties have smooth surfaces, and are transparent like ordinary 
glass, except so far as obscured by the color. 

8. Cathedral glass. This is thick, heavy glass, with a rough, fiirrowed surface, 
made in imitation of the glass of the Middle Ages, when the improved modem pro- 
cesses of manufacture were unknown. This glass is hardly transparent enough to 
permit objects to be distinguished through it, but the quality of the light transmitted 
is, for church uses, vastly superior to that passed through the modem glass. 

All Cathedral glass is pot metal, except red, or ruby. 

The ordinary Enamelled glass may be had in all colors, and the Pot Metal in all 
colors except red. The coloring matter of the red is so intense that if used in Pot 
Metal, the glass, if of ordinary thickness, would appear opaque. 

The Cathedral glass is much more costly than the Pot Metal or Enamelled. 

All subordinate outlines and shadows are executed in brown, the pigment being 
applied to the surface, and ** flashed " in, in the ftimace. 

The ornamentation of the windows is usually either 

1. Conventional Foliage, that is, stiff forms, intended by the rude artists of the 
Middle Ages to represent flowers, stalks and leaves, and now used in imitation 
of their work. 

2. Imitations, of the real forms of leaves, flowers and plants. This was also 
Mediaeval, and Gothic. 

8. (Jeometrical Figures, imitation of flames (** Flamboyant"). 

4. Emblems. See page 88. 

5. Inscriptions. 

6. Pictures of Saints, Martyrs, Scenes from Christian History, etc. 

The outlines of the ornamentation may be formed either by the mullions, the 
leads, by lines of color traced on the glass, or by a combination of all these means. 

The "Head" of the window includes all above the spring of the arch. It is 
usually, but not always, ornamented with a rosette or an emblem. 

The "Border" is a narrow strip running round the whole yfindow, colored dif- 
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ferently from the rest of the glass. It may be plain glass, or ornamented with yines 
or emblems in yarious colors. 

The ** Quarries '' are the diamond shaped panes forming the main part of the 
window. . 

When the Border is much ornamented, it is usual to insert a plain strip or second 
border between it and the quarries. 

The quarries are usually ornamented with some little leaf or other device. 

One or more large rosettes or emblems may be inserted in the Quarries, beside the 
one in the Head, which should be ornamented first, and inscriptions and full sized 
figures may be added as desired. 

Much of the effect of stained windows depends upon the proper selection and dis- 
tribution of colors. This, however, is governed by fixed principles easily under- 
stood, and which it is inexcusable to violate, but which sometimes are violated. 

Stained windows, then, may be either 

let. Plain diamond quarries, and plain border. 

2d. Ornamental diamond quarries, and plain border. 

8d. Ornamental diamond quarries, and ornamental border. 

4th. Ornamental diamond quarries, ornamental border, rosette or emblem in 
head. 

5th. Ornamental diamond quarries, ornamental border, rosette, or emblem in 
head, plain strip between quarries and border. 

6th. Like the last, with the addition of rosettes or emblems among the 
quarries. 

7th. Figures, traceries, memorial, or other inscriptions may be added at pleasure, 
and the glass may be cut in any geometrical figure, instead of the diamond 
quarries. 

While these general divisions may be made, such differences may exist in each 
division, in respect to elaboration of ornament, and number ^f colors required, as to 
render it impossible to give prices without a special estimate. We would ask those 
requesting designs to give c^out the limit of expense they wish to incur, when we 
will make the design to include all we can afford to do for the money. 

Ground glass, with cut ornaments, costs about the same, but is not considered so 
desirable. 
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R B. Wight, 



'^- ^ 145 Clark Street, Room 17. 
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107 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 



Gradual of tke EcoU Centrale des Arts et Manufactures, Pari$y France, 
Professor of Architecture and Design at tke University of Michigan, 

Laing &d Felmier, 

ARCHITECTS. 
Ecclesiastical AicMtectnre £ Public Bnildings 

A SPECIALTY. 

DESIGNERS OF ART FURNITURE, 

41 f^ortikud Biodk, dSid^Gto, II<I<. 
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THE term ** Fresco," originally designated the art of decorating walls and ceilings 
with pictures, formed by colors incorporated with the moist plaster, which was 
applied to the wall as the design progressed. The celebrated cathedrals of the Old 
World are rich in pictures worked out by this slow and expensiye process. 

This method has long fallen into disuse, but the name remains, applied to pictures 
painted upon the surface of the finished walls. There are two distinct classes of this 
modem work : 

1. ** Chiaroscuro/' or " Light and Shade," in which t^o or three shades of grey 
pigment are employed to represent to the eye the effects of light and shade, usually — 
as it has been practiced — ^in depicting sham mouldings, cornices, pillars, capitals and 
bases, often upon walls whose outward coTering eyerybody knows to be pine clap- 
boards! 

2. " Polychrome,'* or " Many Colors," in which appropriate designs are drawn, 
either in <<perspectiTe" — that is, so as to appear standing out from the walls — or 
<*flat" — that is, so as to appear as if all out of sight, within the wall, except one 
surface — and painted in their proper colors. 

Chiaroscuro has been sometimes employed by great masters, under suitable 
conditions,' to produce masterly effects ; but, as usually seen in American churches, 
it has only been evidence of the lack of art, which, in a new country, is the 
certun result of a lack of wealth and culture. Such work as we have described, 
howeyer, has been so general in America, that many persons have come to surround 
it with sacred associations, and to shrink from the idea of colored designs, as 
inappropriate and unchurchly. 

Nevertheless, Polychrome is not only the most beautiftil, but the most ancient, 
and in all respects the most suitable, method of decorating church walls. Colors 
need not be shunned as **too gay." In the first place, << religious effects" are not 
necessarily sombre, and secondly, colors, in the hand of one who knows how 
to employ them, may promote the most profound and solemn emotions.* 

* Borne persons have a curious notion that high colors are out of taste. Nothing can be 
more absurd. Chromatically epeaking, there are uiree classes of people : 1. The Savage, who 
daub on paint in gaudy patches, thinking only of bright effects. 2. The Semirdvilized, who, 
discerning the grotesque combinations of the poor savage, but not seeing how to do much bet- 
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CliurclieSi varying as they do in plan, arohitecture and cost, require corre- 
sponding yariation in adornments, the object being, in all cases, to employ the avail- 
able means in the manner most calculated to promote religious emotion in the minds 
of the worshipers. To this end two things are essential : 1. Excellence and appro- 
priateness of design ; 2. CareAil, painstaking execution. Both of these cost money. 
Both come, not only from natural endowments, but ft>om long, severe and expensive 
studies, and what costs large sums to procure, will not be offered at the price of com- 
mon house painting. Such work should be intrusted to artists of known skill, who, 
however limited the means placed at their disposal, will always be able to epend that 
money to the best advantage. 

Nor need the expense be beyond the ability of the feeblest congregation. There 
are many ways of tastefWly decorating a modest church, by simply tinting the walls 
and- ceiling, and reli'eving, here and there, by graceful colored designs, suited to the 
building and the habits and feelings of the congregation. For the simpler forms of 
worship, the colored designs may be confined, to flowers, vines, branches — due 
regard being had to their symbolic meaning — borders of geometric figures, inscrip- 
tions, or the more common monograms and emblems.* In more imposing structures, 
the effect sought may be more ambitious. If the building be Qothic — the imitation 
of vegetable life — as the outlook through nature's arched branches is cerulean in 
color, and more and more ethereal towards the zenith, so should the treatment of 
the walls be strong in tone at their base, and slightly modified in strength as the 
summit is approached. This gives the illusion of loftiness and open space. As Na- 
ture carries out her designs in harmony of color, so should the artist endeavor to 
carry out his design with like harmonious effect in ecclesiastical decoration. As the 
architecture grows more elaborate, the genius of the decorating artist may have fuller 
play, using, in addition to everything employed in the simpler churches, whatever 
combinations of flowers and foliage his fancy may suggest, combined with elaborate 
emblems, the combination of dots, lines, trefoils, quatrefoils, and nondescript figures 
peooliar to (Gothic ornamentation, and paintings of scenes from Christian history. 

The wall decoration should always be provided for before the church is com- 
pleted, and the plastering should be done in accordance with the directions of the 
artist. 

ter, vote all high colors "vulflrar," and suppose "drabs," and "browns," and "quiet" shades 
omv to be in good taste. 8. The ArHsHc, who, seeing: that the " quiet" tints are good, also see 
thatbright colors are beautiful as well, and having mastered them, and knowing the appro - 

griate place of each, feel that they can use them at all times, and In all places, so arranged as 
> convey the impressions they desire. 
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p. M. Almini & Co., 

FrescoPainters,Church Decorators 



AND DEALERS IN 



Artist's Materials, Wax and Flower Goods, 
246 State Street, Chicago, III. 



^•» 



We refer to the following Churches in 

this city Frescoed by us : 

First Presbyterian, 

St. Patrick Catholic, 

St. Mary's Catholic, 

Trinity Methodist, 

Cliurcli of Messiah., Unitarian, 

St. Paul, Universalist, 

Plymouth Congregational, 

First Baptist, 

Emanuel Presbyterian Church, Milwaukee, 

Methodist Church, Decorah, Iowa, 

Universalist Church, Minneapolis, Minn., 

Presbyterian Church, Tipton, Iowa, 

Methodist Church, Kendallville, Ind., 

And many others. 
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Schubert & Koenig, 
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THE decondon of walls wiih haagings of woYon fabrics is noticod long before 
floors were covered with anything better than rushes. In the Middle Ages 
oommeaoed a beaatiftil and luxuriant method of draping walls, but the material was 
nsoally of an expensive nature, and none but the wealthy could indulge in it This 
fkshion gave great opportunity for the exhibit of artistic taste, as the tapestries were 
worked by hand, the designs thereby showing more or less the genius of the embroid- 
erer, as did the pottery work of Pallissy, or the silver modelings of Celini. 

The advances in manufacture have brought into the market means of beautifying 
interiors within the reach of the most economical, by the adaptation of paper, where- 
by elegant, and if properly applied, lasting effects are produced. Unfortunately, in 
this as in all other professions, there are too mxaj' pretenders whose labors are not 
productive of good results. Paper, when properly applied and taken care of, should 
last twenty years. In older countries, where paper hanging for wall decorations is 
more general, it is expected to last still longer. This statement is easily explained — 
keep it clean. A* carpet, book, chair, or garment, if left unduated for twelve months 
will be irretrievably ruined ; the dust, affected by changes of the atmosphere, slowly 
but surely eating its way, and getting so firm a hold that extra effort is necessary 
for its removal, and more or less damage to the neglected material is thus effected. 
Paper, when properly applied to a wall, is hardly more perishable than the wall it- 
self; and as the face of paper hangings is always covered with color, it is with color 
to deal. Water color, whether applied to a wall direct or first on to paper, and in this 
shape to the wall, is naturally a surface requiring some care and delicacy of treat- 
ment ; so, the careful removal of dust, as in other parts of a room, will ensure the 
lasting of wall and ceiling decorations, of whatever material they may be. 

• This article was Aimished by Johk J. McGbath, 174 A 176 State St, Chlctgo. See, also, 
articles on Fresco and Symbolism. 
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OS DECORATION IN WALL PAPER, 



Of the practical application of paper to walls, is may be said that yerj little is 
known in this country. Other mechanics, it is well known, devote an apprenticeship 
to their trade, of several years, while it is generally supposed that anybody can be a 
paper hanger after a week's practice ; and in this lies a great mistake. The paper 
hanger must know the nature of the wall he is to work on, and how to treat it accord- 
ingly, as there are numberless injurious ingredients in walls, besides the different 
substances placed upon them, detrimental to the adhesive part of the work, while 
the influence of climate and temperature is almost a scientific study. Caution is 
advised in selecting hangers of known ability, even at higher cost, as the neat, prac- 
tical and artistic laying on of paper can alone ensure iU durability. 

The cost of material for papering a church may range from $36 to $260, but 
stock for an average>sized building can be bought, for the ceiling and sides, for i^m 
$76 to $226, of a very superior and correct character, embracing good quality and 
artistic merit. The selection for the main paper should be of the simplest pattern 
{not plain tints). A soft stenciling of some geometric form, or conventional treat- 
ment of a flower and leaf, is the most successful, while the colors should have 
a tendency to warmth^ giving a more welcome appearance than the cold greys 
and lavenders often sought after. The best tints are buffs, delicate salmons, 
pinkish drabs, and light browns ; with these the brilliancy of the room may be 
heightened to any extent by the choice of the borders, into which there are some 
very fine examples of good design now introduced. The ceiling of a place of worship 
is frequently and absurdly tinted blue or grey ; some go so far as to paint clouds, 
while others on the field of blue place gold stars in a most natural irregularity. All 
of this work, through the use of atmoapherio colors, is suggestive of out of doors, 
when the very opposite effect is really desired. The upper part or coyering should 
show that it M a covering, and the applying of patterns slightly deficient in warm 
tones of color, gives the more pleasing results. 

In conclusion, let the whole decoration of the church — floors, walls, windows, . 
and chancel included — be thoroughly planned before any part of it is executed. Bet- 
ter than to trust the taste of any one man, it is always wise, when possible, to follow 
the Old World custom of bringing together the architect and the deorator as a com- 
mittee, the rarity of genius making it almost impossible to give correctness of detail, 
except by this wise combining of forces. 
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John J. McGrath, 




AND DEAIiEB IN 
MANUPACTUBER OP 

Spedal ]>evioe8, Emblems, Texts, Mon<^;rams, letters, £tc» 

For Qarnishing Churches, Pnlpit Panels, Ceilings, and interiors generally. 

Gothic Papers, Borders, Friezes and Dadoes, Fictitious Woods, 

Marbles, Columns, Cornices and Mouldings for Wail 

and Ceiling Decorating. 

Experieneed Workmen sent to all parts of the United States* 

Any style of decoration strictly followed out, and Paper Hangings and 
Borderings for the most extensive work always in stock. 

Artists for . Designing Special Work Constantly Employed. 

Samples sent on appUcationm 

NOTE.— Among the nuinerons advantages decorative wail paper presents over fresco— 
Superiority of design is perhaps the greatest. The local painter may be ever so good a mechanic, 
bnt when necessitv demands the combination of artist and mechanic, as in the fnmishinfi; of 
pnblic places, and churches more particularly, through the lack of practical and artistlcal 
experience in committees, the results are sadly deficient. The designs for decorative papers or 
borderings are from the hands of the most accomplished artists whose services can only be 
secured at their own studios ^ and in this way the most correct drawings only are collected and 
manufactured. 



174: & 176 State Street, Chicago. 
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TILING, althougli yery common in the Old World, is but just beginning to find 
its way into general use in American buildings. 

The yalue of ornamental tiles consists in their imperishability. They cannot 
bum, they will not break ; and it is extremely desirable that ornamentation actually 
incorporated into the walls and floor of a building should be permanent. Their use, 
for this purpose, is almost a necessity. 

Plain tiles are simply very hard bricks of a fine quality, moulded under great 
pressure, generally an inch or less in thickness, and cut of any size desired, in squares 
or other geometrical figures. Plain tiles may be of any color. 

Glazed tiles are made by dipping the surface of the plain tiles, while Tory hot, 
in a melted vitreous preparation, and afterwards allowing them to cool in an OTon. 

Encaustic tiles are produced by stamping the plain tiles, while yet plastic, with 
any figure desired, filling the mould thus made with clay of a different color, and 
burning the completed tile. If the design requires seyeral colors, a separate stamp 
is required for each. 

, Enameled tiles are those in which the desired figure is printed upon the plain 
surface, and then covered with a preparation called *' enamel," which, as well as the 
ground work, may be of any color. 

Migolica tiles are those in which the figures, in colored clays, are embossed in 
relief, upon the plain surface. 

Mosaic tiles, as their name indicates, are encaustic or enameled tiles or slabs, in 
which elaborate designs are worked out with very small tessermt or blocks. 

Hand-painted, or "art" tiles, are those on which flowers, vines, animals, scenes. 
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ORNAMEMTAL TILES FOB CHURCHES. 96 

or indeed any pictures desired, are actually painted upon the finished surface. 

It will be seen that the ornamental effects are produced, either by combining 
plain tiles of different colors into geometrical figures, or by working small designs 
upon the separate tiles, or by a combination of both methods. 

Ornamental tiles are used for the enrichment of all classes of buildings — both 
inside and out — and for all kinds of furniture. 

Unglazed plain and encaustic tiles, and Mosaics, are suited for payements. The 
same, glazed, are used for hearths, and with the enameled, the Mi^olica, and hand- 
painted tiles — usually glazed — may be set, in large or small numbers, in walls and 
furniture. 

In no place is the use of ornamental tiling more appropriate than in the decora- 
tion of churches. In the figured tiles, the designs, of course, should be of a suitable 
character, including Arbitrary or Conventional Figures, in keeping with the archi- 
tecture of the building. Emblems, Monograms, Scenes, Text.s, and Memorial Inscrip- 
tions. For the last purpose the Majolica tiles are especially usefiil. 

The unglazed plain or encaustic tiles are appropriate for the pavement of all vesti- 
bules, and, in edifices of sufficient importance, for the nave and the aisles. The 
pavements may be laid in plain tiles, in geometrical figures, either wholly, or with 
figured tiles, or Mosaics, at convenient intervals. In the latter case, if the tiling 
extends into the body of the church, the figured tiles may be used more freely, and 
the designs may be of more solemnity in their suggestions, as they approach the 
chancel. 

The pulpits, lectums, sedilia, and other fUmiture of the chancel, and the panels 
and niches in various parts of the church, are often beautifully decorated with hand- 
painted tiles, while the Enameled, Encaustic and Migolica tiles may be freely used 
in friezes, panels, dadoes, or indeed wherever ornament is desired. 

We have explained the uses of these tiles thus minutely, because they are as yet 
so little known in interior towns. In quantities such as would be required for orna- 
ment only, they do not — except for hand-painted tiles — involve a large outlay, and 
a little inquiry, in any large city, will readily bring to light persons interested in 
their sale, who are always prepared to show sheets of painted designs, in colors, and 
to afford any further information desired.* 

* ?or suggestions as to suitable designs for church purposes, see the articles on Christian 
Symbolism, Decoration in Fresco, Decoration in Wall Paper, and similar articles in this book. 
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Minton's Tiles, 

Imported and For Sale by 

Chas. L. Page, 

147 State Street, Chicago, 

AOMNT FOB 

Minton, Hollins & Co., 

STOEE-XTFON-TBENT, ENOLAND, 

Manufacturers of Encaustic, Plain f other Tiles. 

ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 



Ohas. L. Page, 

147 State Street, - Cbloaigo, ZUs., 

Hann&eturer of 

CrestmgSy Finials^ Varies^ &c. 

AIiSO DEAIiEB IN 

Stovesi Ranges, and House Furnishing Goods. 
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WITH a reyival of taste for ecclesiastical architecture, has arisen a demand 
for Taried and appropriate designs for fixtures and fittings for lighting 
purposes, and metal work for furniture and decoration, suited to the eclectic styles 
now employed in building churches. This branch of art work has engaged the 
attention of the most cultiyated architects and designers ; while skillful artists and 
workmen, as well as costly mechanical appliances, are employed in the production of 
these accessories to ecclesiastical architecture. 

Decorative art ought to have the effect of elevating public taste, and, as applied 
to churches, should express and gratify religious sentiment and improve individual 
character. Hence our models, while embodying the very best spirit of the mediaeval 
past, should be accepted chiefly on the ground of intrinsic excellence. 

Corona. — Chandeliers from an early period were placed in churches, not only 
for lighting, but also as having a symbolic or mystical meaning. The most noted 
early examples were suspended from the ceiling in the form of a crown. Hence the 
name. Important in illuminating the church, it is the emblem of Christ, who is the 
" Light of the world." The use of the chandelier or corona of artistic design and 
richly ornamented, and thus often speaking the language of pious sentiment, has the 
authority of practice in all ages of the church. Their production has employed the 
highest artistic skill in design, and the best artisans in gold, silver, jewels and 
enamel. To meet the demands both of refined taste and a reverence for the true 
spirit, medisBval symbolism and modem practicability combine to produce fixtures 
for lighting the church, at once beautiful and appropriate in design and economical 
in cost. « 

Standards. — Authorities have held that the standard is the true form of fixture 
for lighting the church. For some styles of church architecture this is true, afid 
certainly for the altar it is appropriate and correct in taste, and almost universally 
adopted. Of fine metal work, usually polished, relieved with colors, and of designs 
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suited to the building, the standard constitutes a very beautiftd and appropriate 
lighting arrangement. 

Ledum. — The eagle with wings extended usually forms the desk, -having refer- 
ence to St. John, whose gospel carries the aspiring soul to its highest flights. It 
generally rests upon lions ctmehant, emblematic of the soTcreignty of the ** lion of 
the tribe of Judah.'* Elaborate art work and materials have often combined to pro- 
duce most costly examples. Lectums, howeyer, of very rich or plain and simple 
styles, are made of polished brass standards, with book plates pierced and richly 
engrayed. 

Crucifixes, — ^Art work in metal finds some of its noblest examples among its con- 
tributions to this most interesting department of church accessories. Plain, polished, 
enameled, jeweled and illuminated, these a£ford scope for economy, taste, or most 
expensive adornment. 

Candlesticke, — ^What is said of crucifixes, appealing less to sentiment, may be 
applied to candlesticks. 

Monstrance, — ^The usual form is a radiated sun with a transparent pyx, in which 
the sacrament is exposed on the altar. They are usually made in gold-gilt, silver- 
gilt, etc 

Sanctuary, or Perpetual Lamps, — ^These are often distinguished for great beauty 
of design, and are executed in gold-gilt, silver-gilt, enameled and illuminated with 
jewels, ruby or amber colored vessels for oil, or shades for gas. The ixgunction 
to the church, " Let your light shine," may, in this regard, be obeyed in the use 
of a very plain and simple or a very costly lamp, as the case of each church may re- 
quire. 

Pendants, JBenedicUon and C^cle Brackets, Procession and Altar Crosses and 
Desks, Staves, Croziers, Altar and Chancel Rails, Memorial Bronzes, Clocks of Crothic 
design, etc., are among the various styles of fixtures and metal furniture which 
are executed in all appropriate designs and colors for churches. 
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Mitchell, Vance & Co, 

Designers and Manufacturers of 



J^ISTID 



For Churches and Public Buildings, 

WABEB001£S-597 BB0ADWA7, N. 7., 
UANUFACTOBT— 24tli and 25tli Streets and lOth Avenue, 

NEW YOEZ. 

MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. confidently represent that they are able to 
produce in the best spirit of Design, and of the finest and most appropriate work- 
manship, Gas Fixtures in all their varied styles, as well as all other objects of 
Decorative Art in Metal for the furniture or embellishment of Churches and 
Public Buildings. 

Represented in CHICAGO, ILL., by 

H. M. Wilmarth & Bro., 

191 & 193 STATE STREET. 



1^** Special Designs Furnished on Application, .^S^ 
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Chandeliers, Brackets, 

STUDENT LAMPS, 

PULPIT LAMPS, 

LIBRARY LAMPS, 

AND ALL KIND OF 

KEROSENE GOODS, 
At Special Prices 

To Parties Furnishing 

CHURCHES, SQHOOLS, HALLS, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, Ac. 



&eo. Bohner & Co., 

JOBBERS OF 

LAMP 800DS AND 8LA8SWARE, 

Manufacturer of the Celebrated 
PATENT 

Library and Hall 
LAMPS. 

33 & 35 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 



We send our Catalogue and Price Lisi, on application^ to parties wishing to buy, 
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STEAM heating arrangements are ordinary boilers from which steam 
is conducted in pipes to the rooms to be warmed. The pipes may be con- 
ducted back and forth round the sides of the room, till a sufficient amount of 
radiating surface is obtained, or the steam may be passed through one or more 
<< coils'* or << stacks,*' placed where most conyenient. The pipes must always be so 
laid as to proceed by a constant rise till the ** summit" is reached, firom which point 
they must make a continuous descent to the boiler, or other outlet for the water con- 
stantly condensed. Neglect of this would result in stagnant water obstructing the 
passage of the steam and bursting the pipes in freezing weather. The boiler may be 
placed in the basement, or, for greater safety from fire or accident, in a separate 
building. 

Steam engines are usually worked at a pressure in the boilers of from 40 to 80 
pounds to the inch, but a pressure of from 5 to 10 pounds will force sufficient steam 
through the pipes to warm any building. By steam heating engineers, anything 
above 15 pounds to the inch is called high pressure, and anything below that, low 
pressure. High pressure apparatus, like a working steam engine, requires the at- 
tention of a competent engineer. Low pressure apparatus can be managed by any 
intelligent person. The temperature of steam is 212°, but great pressure in the pipes 
may raise them considerably above that point. At 80 pounds pressure the tempera- 
ture is 312°. Generally, however, the temperature in the coils is below 212°, 
slightly diminishing as the distance from the boiler increases. Super-heated 
steam — that is, steam again passed through the fire — ^has sometimes been used for 
heating purposes, but is considered unsafe, as it is very hot, sufficiently so to melt 
brass. In steam heating apparatus, the great point is to have the supply pipes 
large enough, and the coils and radiating pipes in sufficient number, depending upon 
the distance from the boiler, size and position of the room, number and character 
of the openings. Low pressure apparatus requires larger supply pipes and more 



* The data for this article are supplied by Jas. B. Willitt, Architect, 85 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 
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coils. There is no invariable ratio between the radiating snrface of the pipes and 
the cubic feet in the rooms. 

The main problem to be solyed in connection with steam heat is that of yentila- 
tion. StoTeSi furnaces and fire-places either force into the room supplies of new air, 
which may be made to drive out the old, or create an upward and outward draft of 
the old air, which induces an inward flow of the new. Neither steam heat nor hot 
water heat, in their simplest forms, do either. A steam coil placed in the middle of 
a room heats the air just about it, which rises, cools, settles, is warmed again, and so 
moves in an endless round. This plan is generally called direct radiation. The air, under 
such circumstances, soon becomes foul and deathly. An evident improvement 
is to place the coil by the window, which may be opened, and fresh air allowed to 
blow upon the coil, provision being made elsewhere to carry away the foul air. This 
plan has evidently some disadvantages, and an improvement upon it is to admit the 
air to the coil through an opening in the wall, opened or closed by a register. Both 
of these plans are modifications of direct radiation. 

In indirect radiation the coils are placed below the rooms to be warmed, and 
pure air from outside brought to them, to be conducted through pipes, as from hot 
air furnaces, to the rooms. In this case the coils may all be placed together, or con- 
centrated in one, with pipes leading to the several rooms. In such cases it is impor- 
tant to have the inlet for pure air ample, lest in cold weather the supply be insuffi- 
cient and the pipes leading to the upper rooms rob the others. An improvement upon 
this is to place each coil by itself, with separate inlet and hot air pipe. Still another 
improvement — when the space can be spared between stories — ^is to place the coils 
immediately under the rooms to be warmed, with cold air ducts leading to each from 
without the building. 

By these — or some other — means, it is absolutely necessary to provide for venti- 
lation in connection with steam heat. To neglect it is to administer slow poison to 
every occupant of the rooms. In doing this, be sure to make the inlets larger than 
the outlets, and both large enough, and be sure not to take the air from the base- 
ments. It is almost certain to be foul. In ventilating, it is always better to take 
the air some distance from the ground, as it is there more free from miasma and other 
impurities. There is no practical difficulty in drawing it ft:om the sides, or even the 
roof, of the building. 
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Crane Bros; Manfg Co., 

No. 10 North Jefferson Street* 

01110.^.0-0, iiLii_.ii<rois. 




Steam Warming and Ventilating Engineers 

V r\ r> 



FOR 



Chvrches, Schools, Dwellings, Public Buildings, Etc., Etc. 



A properly conetmcted Steam Apparatus is the most effective, and really the cheapest 
method of warming public buildings, and is fast superceding Hot Air Furnaces, which bum up 
the air jMussing over thi ir red-hot plates and poison it with noxious gasses from their leaky 
joints. 

The additional first cost of Steam Warming apparatus is more than compensated by its 
being cleaner, more uniform in heating, more easily cared for, more durable, consuming less 
fuel, immeasurably safer, and more efficient in ventilating. 

In churches, especially, it is desirable, on grounds of safety, and affords the best 
possible system of ventilation, viz.: By tiers or ** gangs of pipes, suspended boxes from 
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joists under the whole aaditorinm. Taking the air from without, there are small 
openings and gratings in the floor of each pew through which warm, fresh air passes 
in a continuous volume, eflfectually driving out the cold and foul air, and the products of com- 
bustion from gas jets or lamps. By this plan the ventilation is at the ceiling instead of the 
floor, and the temperature maintained alike throughout the room from top to bottom. The 
fresh air is breathed as soon as it enters, and after respiration, is not permitted to settle, 
but at once forced upward through the ceiling ventilators into the tower. The lower part of 
the room is heated first instead of last, requiring only about three hours' time, thus making 
a great saving in fuel, and avoiding the dangerous custom of leaving red-hot furnaces to 
blaze, unattended, all Saturday night. The basement, if used, should be warmed by 
separate pipes, placed by the walls and supplied with fresh air from without. 

When necessary to make such use of the basement that the space cannot be spared for 
the complete tiers of pipes, with the necessary cold air ducts, the best plan is to place orna- 
mental radiators, or coils, along the walls of the auditorium, and to combine with them 
indirect radiation from compact coils, suspended in boxes from the basement celling, 
taking the air from without through air ducts. 

In the latter case the ventilation is from the bottom of the room through suitable ven- 
tilating shafts kept warm enough to induce a draft, either by special coils, or if l)0S8ibleby 
using the heat of the smoke pipe. There should be registers at the floor and ceiling, the 
latter to be used for cooling the room, and lettirg out the products of comb istion from gas 
jets or lamps. 

YentUating shafts, air ducts and boxes for coils, should be made air tight except at the 
. necessary opi3nings. 

Boilers should be placed as low as possible, or below the lowest coil, that the water of 
condensation may return to them direct. The locomotive boiler is the most desirable when 
hard coal is used, and it U sometimes necessary to use it, even with soft coal where there is 
not eufllcient height to admit the tubular boiler with itsftetting. 

Alow pressure apparatus is positively safe from explosion, it being impossible to raise the 
pressure above 15 pounds to the square inch, while the apparatus is constructed to withstand 
from ICO to 150 pounds. 

We are prepared to do all kinds of steam fitting at the shortest notice, and in any part of 
the country. In Chicago, we refer to the First Congregational Chorch, Trinity £plsoopal 
Church, Plymouth Congregratiunal Church, and others for which we" have supplied 
Steam Warming apparatus. 

We solicit correspondence, and will furnish plans and estimates on application. Any 
information in our power, or any suggestions will be cheer fully furnished to those contemplating 
the use of steam heat. 
A ddress^ 

Crane Brothers Manfg. Co., 

10 N. JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Warming ^Ventilating 

j^:p:f»^i2/.a.t"U"s, 
Pe^£miei, Sim^litt§^ »mdl Adapted 

TO 

Private Residences, Public Buildings and Institutions, 
School Houses, Churches, Stores, etc. 



BY 



A. L. WINH 1 & Co. 



steam Heating and Ventilating Works, 
No8, S7 & S9 Wells Street, 

Branch at Indianapolis. OlilO^GhO. 
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A HOT air furnace is substantially a common heating stoTC inclosed in a 
covered and inverted cylinder, usually of galvanized iron. The "stove," 
however, is called the *• fire box," and the cylinder the ** case." In the larger furna- 
ces the case is of brick. The space between the fire box and the case varies from one 
or two inches to a foot or more. The fire box is made of many shapes, but always has 
openings on one side, projecting through the case, to receive the fuel and give access 
to the ash box, and on the other side a flue, also projecting through the case, to carry 
oflF the smoke. At the bottom of the case, usually on two sides, are apertures to ad- 
mit cold air, which should be brought, in wooden or other ducts, from wiUiout the 
building. At the top of the case are openings through which the heated air is carried, 
in tin pipes, to the rooms to be warmed. Upon starting a fire, the air between the 
fire box and the case becomes heated and rises, through the hot air pipes, to the 
rooms above, and is replaced by the cold air from the ducts below. As the fire box 
becomes hotter, the air is moved more rapidly. During a cold winter day, when the 
fire box is kept very hot, there will be a strong and constant upward current of air. 

The simplest form for the fire box would be round or square, with no projections 
save those necessary to receive the fuel and carry off the smoke and ashes. Conceive 
such a plain box, of such a size that a bushel of coal put into it will maintain, under certain 
conditions, 8 square feet of iron surface at a given heat for a given time. The air 
f^om the ducts, passing over it, becomes heated, and passes into the rooms at a cer- 
tain rate. Now, if a fire box can be contrived, of such form that a bushel of coal will 
maintain, under the same conditions, 16 square feet of surface at a red heat for the 
same period, and at the same time a sufficiently increased quantity of cold air be 
directed to the proper places, the capacity of the furnace will be doubled. It is this 
end which furnace builders endeavor to accomplish, by means of ingenious combina- 
tions of "flues," "domes," and various other contrivances, all really constituting part of 
the fire box, for increasing the radiating surface, and conducting the cold air over 
it ; and it is in this, and various minor particulars, that one good furnace differs from 
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another good one, the main point being the success attained in solving the problem 
of how to heat the most air with the least fuel, 

A proper regard for economy and even safety requires that furnaces should be 
of sufficient size and in sufficient number. In attempting to heat rooms, in extreme 
cold weather, with fUmaces of insufficient radiating surface, they are often kept 
heated so intensely, and for so long a period* as to be entirely burned out and 
destroyed in a single season. Besides this, many buildings are burned down every 
year by this over-heating of furnaces too small for the work expected of them ; and 
finally it positively requires less fuel to heat a room with a furnace as large as is . 
necessary, than to attempt the same work with a furnace a size too small. 

Besides the variations in jplan, which may exist between furnaces, all of which 
are entirely satisfactory, there are certain grave defects in manufacture which are to 
be guarded against, and which must especially be looked for in furnaces which are 
offered remarkably cheap. Of two furnaces of substantially the same outward appear- 
ance when set up, one may necessarily be sold at double the price of the other. 

1. As furnaces are subjected to a very high degree of heat, it is essential to their 
durability, that they be made very heavy ^ and of the best of iron. 

2. To keep the heat where it is wanted, and prevent, in coal furnaces, the escape 
of gas (a very common and unendurable fault), the various parts must be perfectly 
fitted, strongly secured in their places, and so heavy as not to warp, 

8. There is great difference in the quality and durability of the cases and pipes. 

A really first-class furnace requires a greatly increased expense in the weight of 
castings, quality of iron, smoothness of castings — depending upon the quality of 
iron, skill of moulder, care in rejecting imperfect pieces, and hand work in trimming 
and fitting — and is a source of constantly increased expense wherever it goes, requir- 
ing double the men to handle it, and in general subjected to double freights, risk and 
care. Such a furnace, however, when once well set, should laet for years, doing its 
work completely, and costing nothing, or next to nothing, for repairs, while a 
furnace bought at a hundred dollars less, even if built upon aA>od plan, may be a 
constant source of expense and trouble, and finally wear out in half the proper time. 

But the best furnaces, built and set in the most substantial manner, sometimes 
utterly fail to do their work. There are three principal occasions for these failures : 

1. Insufficient chimney flues. Chimney flues are seldom built large enough to ' 
readily carry off the smoke and gases from the furnaces. The flues of church chim- 
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nejs ought to be fh)m 8x12 inches to 12 inches square, and smoothly plastered on the 
inside. The consequences of too small flues are poor draft and the escape of gas. 

2. Insufficient supply of cold air. .Although a well heated fire box will generally 
induce a draft of cold air through the ducts, it sometimes happens, in cold weather, 
that strong winds, blowing away from the entrances to the ductSf will prevent the out- 
side air from entering them, and so — no matter how hot the furnace may be — the 
supply of hot air is cut off from the rooms to be warmed. The remedy is a sufficient 
number of cold air ducts, so placed that, from whatever quarter the wind blows, it 
will fill some of them. Winds from the cold quarters are the surest to enter the ducts. 

8. Poorly built and ** shackly** walls and vnndows. These, in cold windy weath- 
er — especially in our northwestern prairie towns, and in connection with unsuitable 
chimney flues and cold air ducts — often admit such blasts of icy wind as actually to 
stop the supply of hoi air from the registers, and even turn the draft t?ie other'way. 
It is very common to see one side of a public building rendered untenantable for days 
together, frbm this cause, and the blame laid upon the furnace which should be borne 
by faithles contractors or shiftless building committees. The only remedy for this is 
to make the walls and windows tight. 

Placing the Heater, Hot air seeks to go straight up. The heater should therefore 
be placed as nearly as possible under the register, if there be only one, or if there be 
more than one, then where it will be. as central as possible. It is difficult to carry hot 
air any great distance in horizontal pipes. When necessary to attempt it, the pipes 
should be much larger than otherwise necessary, and also made double, with an air 
space between of not less than f of an inch. 

Placing the Registers, — When the hot air enters a room, it rises immediately to 
the ceiling, spreads over its whole extent, and the room is gradually warmed from 
the ceiling down. One large register will warm the room as well as two small ones. 
The only advantage of multiplying registers is to provide more places for warming 
the feet. A register in a corner warms a room as readily as if placed elsewhere. The 
registers should be so placed as to avoid the necessity of angles in the pipes. Much 
heat is lost by pla^g hot air pipes in outside walls. 

Ventilation, — The principal impurity in the air of a crowded room is carbonic 
acid gas, which is heavier than air, and sinks to the bottom of the room. There 
should be openings at the floor, leading into ducts for conveying away this gas, and 
the cold air which will be forced out as the hot air accumulates at the ceiling. If 
the room is too hot, it should be relieved by ventilators placed near the ceiling. 
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BOYNTON'S 

Oas-Tight Furnaces 

For Heating Churches, Schools, Dwellings, &c. 

THE BEST SANITARY FURNACES 

EVER OFFERED THE PUBLIC! 

DURABLE 



TheB« FnrnRoes are 
eonstracted 

¥tt Few Joints ! 



and are perfectly 

OAS-TIGHT I 

Most important feat- 
ares in Furnaces when 
Health Js considered. 




POWERFUL. 

Gftstlngs are Ter j 
heavy, and constmcted 
with reference to 

GREAT 

RADIATING 

SURFACE. 



There are more than sixty different kinds and sizes of the Boynton Farnaces— the largest and 
most complete list in the United States. We have all sizes and kinds. We have them 

ESPECIALLY ADAPTiED TO HARD COAL, SOFT COAL A WOOD. 

Also, so arranged as to bam either 

HARD OR SOFT COAL. Both Briok-Set and Portable Forms. 

Keep a Continuous Fire and are Easily Managed. 

The BOTNTON FURNACES have been favorably known and eitiensively nsed for the 
past twenty years, and have proved to be the most Durable, Substantial and Powerful 
Furnaces ever sold. Call and Ezamine, or send for Circulars. Address 

BLISS & WALLS, S2 Lake Street, Chicago. 

^F* Orders Solicited and momptly attended to. Estimates given', and contracts made for 
Heating Private and Public Buildings. 
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Fuller^ 
HITarron 
A Co., 

MASCFACTCBEBS OF 

The " PEARL" Heater, 

A Self-Feeder, for 
ANTHBACITB COAL. 



The "RUBY," 

A SvrfMe-BnrBer, for 
SOFT COA-IL.. 



The** Pearl." 




The*' Ruby 



The " COLUMBIA,'' a Powerful Wood Heater. 

These HEATERS are eapeoiaily adapted for warming 

Dwellings, Schools, Churches, and all Public Buildings, 

SEP FOB CIRCUIifiS. 

CORRCSPONBENOX: SOUCITED. 




ADDRESS, 



56 Lake 8t;, Chicago. 



The *' Columbia. 



AGENTS 15 TBIK NORTHWEST FOB 

THE GLOBE TENTILATOB 
AND CHIMNET CAP, 

LATEST and SIMPLEST. 
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HoUister &d Grorliam, 

221 & 22 J State Street, Chicago, 



Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 



arpets, Oil Cloths, Mattings, 

AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 



PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO CHURCH FURNISHING GOODS, 



Our Stock of Carpets^ in patterns designed especially for Church 
Purposes^ is at all times Complete, 



MATTING & LUSrOLEUM 

FOR CHURCH VESTIBULES. 



wmt\i rfushiott^ of all \\xik § fiuljit Jrimminfls ^k lo Jrder. 



Churches will he Furnished at the Lowest Wholesale Prices. 



OBDSBS CABSFULLY AND FB0MPTL7 ATTENDED TO. 
. Ill 
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THE Pipe Organ, with its rich and sustained tones, has, by common consent, for 
centnries been^distingtiished as the instrument specially suited for church use. 
Every church should have such an instrument. Only a few may afford large and 
complicated organs, but complete and useftd mstruments, simple and -portable in 
construction, are now made at prices that bring them within the reach of eyery 
church. 

The simplest organ has but one stop, and giyes but one set of tones, or but one 
note to each key. In this respect it is like a piano, and, like a piano, it is complete 
in itself. It is no less so because, unlike a piano, an organ admits of being constructed 
so as to have many notes to each key, and eyen sereral key-boards, including one (and 
sometimes two) for the feet. Such an organ, of buc one stop, should comprise a fUll 
diapason — ** Open Diapason,*' as it is technically called. This is the foundation stop 
of all organs, and, properly Toiced, gives the full, pure organ tone. With the 
mechanical accessories of swell, pedal, keys, coupling, &c., such an organ is appro- 
priate to the needs and means of more than half the village churches in the country. 
It will sustain a congregation in singing, and meet the ordinary requirements of 
church services. 

If, in connection with the ** Open Diapason,*' a ** Dulciana" stop, for quiet and 
delicate interludes and accompaniments, be added — thus giving an organ of two 
stops, or one with two sets of tones — we advance to an organ of the second size. 

For the third size, we would add a sub-bass, giTing firm, deep, pervading tones. 
This sub-bass may be arranged so that it may be played exclusively by the feet, on 
the pedal keys, or used also by the hands, on the manual keys. By adding stop after 
stop in the foregoing manner, we can increase the resources and capabilities of an 
organ to any extent, which the size of the church, the nature of the service, and the 
musical taste of the people may demand. But an organ is not incomplete, though 
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small, so long as it Ailfils its purpose, and performs its specific functions. Neither 
is artistic excellence inconsistent with the smallest and simplest organ. 

We state this, because, in the minds of some people, the idea exists that an organ 
of small cost must, of necessity, be imperfect, and of cheap material and poor work. 

In purchasing organs, the amount of money to be expended is the main restric- 
tion with nearly erery church. But it is not enough for the organ builder to know 
how much will be paid, in order to advise understand! ngly about the number and 
kind of stops the organ should haye. He should know the size of the church, its 
proportions and architectural features, the position the organ is to hare, the size and 
shape of the place for it, and the nature of the service wherein it will have to bear 
its part. 

These, conjointly with the amount of the money to be paid, must determine the plan 
of the organ, its size, powers and general constitution, the balancing of the stops and 
the proportions of the scales, the classification of tone, qualities, and the relation of 
one part to the other. The advantages of a large organ apply, to a great extent, to a 
small church, especially in the direction of stops of delicate and moderate tone, and 
those available for accompanying a quartette or a small chorus, and where a grea.t 
variety of beautiful combinations and charming effects may be obtained from the 
many stops. 

A moderately large church, of good acoustic proportions, allows the best effect 
of even small organs — sometimes of the most delicate stops — but the best effect of a 
large organ is only obtained in a large church. 

The proper situation of an organ in the church is a matter of importance, as 
upon this very much depends the effectiveness of the instrument. A finely-voiced 
and well-toned organ, upon which the builder has exercised his utmost skill, may, 
by an unfavorable position, be deprived of a great portion of its dignity and grandeur 
of tone. 

The enrichment and augmentation produced by rewmance, and the inexpressibly 
charming, buoyant, lingering effect imparted by echo, must depend upon the building 
and the surroundings, and cannot be given by the organ-builder. 

The best position is where the organ can be central, elevated, uno/mfined and have 
allele room. 

If the organ is elevated, the tone is more generally diffused throughout the 
church, and is not so overpowering to that portion of the congregation near it. The 
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height above the gallery ot platfbrm should be sufficient for the construction of the 
organ, and allow space aboVe^ when possible, which gires a mellowing and beneficial 
effect. When an organ is OroWded in under a low ceiling or roof^ the tone is apt to 
have a severe and disintegrated character, especiallj displeasing to the organist and 
singers. An organ so placed is more liable to be out of tune, hj the effect of the 
higher temperature which surrounds the pipes standing close up to the ceiling. A 
free circulation of air is desirable through and around an organ, not only to preyent 
dampness, but to have the temperature of all the parts as even as possible. This is 
especiallj desirable when the organ is placed in a recess where communication from 
the interior of the instrument to the body of the church is cut off, except through the 
casing in front. 

The effect upon the tones of an organ by its being in a recess is to somewhat 
subdue its power ; but by the skill and judgment of the builder, in the arrangement 
of the parts and in the character of voicing, this can in a great measure be obviated, 
and the effect converted into a beneficial result by giving a certain chasteness and 
charm of distance to the character of the instrument. 

It is particularly desirable that an organ should Hot be crowded, especially 
when placed within a recess, but that room for a passage on each side of it be 
allowed. It is also well to have sufficient room in depth to allow a passage behind 
the organ, whether placed in a recess or not. 

The prices of the best organ builders throughout the country difier but little. 
Those who make thoroughly good, honest work, and who have the ability and skill, 
combined with artistic appreciation, to voice and finish an organ properly, agree very 
nearly in their prices ; and in proportion as they depart from a correct standard of 
excellency in conception, execution, mateiial, and tone, the prices will d imin ish. 
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E. & G. G. Hook & Hastings, 

BUILDJEBS OF SUPEBIOB 

Church Organs 

OF ALL SIZES, ALSO 

JB^ov Halls, Scliools and !Pa,]rloi:*ts. 

ESTABLISHED IJf 1829. 



We inrite attention to the general merits of our work, to our claims as 
superior Organ builders, and to the successful result of our recent efforts to devise 
and construct Pipe Organs that shall be simple, durable, inexpensive, portable, beau- 
tiful and effective. 

We are able to furnish Church Organs at $400 and upwards, which possess a 
fullness, richness and beauty truly surprising, giving the true diapason tone from large, 
sealed metal pipes. 

We make particular mention of these small Organs, because the ideas have 
prevailed that we build only the largest instruments, and that these small Organs 
must necessarily be imperfect and unsatisfactory. 

We hare receired the highest award in every instance. 

In prodnetion and capacity, our establishment is unequalled in this or any 
country. 
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W© famish Pipe Organs of all sizes, one grade — always the best. 

DescriptiTe circulars and specifications with information on all subjects con- 
nected with our art, cheerfully furnished. 

Orgrans costings $400 to $1,200 always on hand. In cost, beauty of tone, 
appearance, general effectiveness and finish, an equally attractive assortment can 
nowhere else be found. 

Onr prices are always the lowest, consistent with the quality of the work given 
and guaranteed. 

All our worb: is warranted perfect in every respect. 

I've possess and apply every real improvement. Our relations with eminen 
European builders, the employment of experts trained in their factories, the ingenuity 
and skill of our American workmen, our constant endeavor to advance the standard 
of our work, has enabled us to obtain and to hold the highest place in our art. 

Onr large business enables us to systemize our work under the direction of 
experienced foremen, each proficient in his own department, thus securing great 
economy and perfect work. 

By superior voicing our Organs have greater power and effectiveness, more 
beauty, and more distinctive characteristics of tone. 

Hundreds of Churches, in every part of the country, have been supplied with 
our Organs. 

Many of our Orsrans have each in their turn, at the time of their completion, 
been the largest ever made in America, and now have a world-wide reputation. 

Second-liand Organs taken at fair valuation and sold at low prices. 

Water Motors furnished. 

Tuning^ adjusting and repairing promptly done at just rates. 

E. & G. G. Hook & Hastings, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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MEDALS 

AND 

DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 

AT VIENNA, 1878. 




WINNERS 



First Medal 



PABI8, 1867. 



STILL ANOTHER EUROPEAN TRIUMPH. 

At the Industrial Bxpobition, held thi8 year (1875) in Linz, the Capital of Upper Austria, 

the Mason A HamUn Cabinet Organs have just been awarded the Grand Silrer 

Medal of Honor, being the highest award for instruments of this class. 

Constantly JEaohiblted at the Principal Indsutrial BxpoHtions of America, 
they have always received the Highest Awards, 

Thb Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. have the pleasure of announcing as now ready, several 
of the most important improvements ever made. The Piano Harp Cabinet Organ is an exquisite 
combination, the introduction of which marks a new era in the manufacture of instruments of 
this class. The Improved Voix Celeste is an improvement upon previous stops of this name or 
general character, which must delight all who near it. The Etagere Organ presents an appro- 
priate union at once useful and elegant. 

Many new styles of Organs iust introdticed, varying from plain to highly ornate; embracing 
a higher degree of excellence than has been before attained in instruments of the class. 

The Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs are now sold for monthly or quarterly payments, or 
are rented until rent pays for them. 

Illustrated catalogue and testimonial circular— documents of great interest to all who con- 
template purchasing— sent free on application. 



l» 



MASON & HAMLIN 

I Organ Company 

BOSTON— NEW YORK. 

80 & 82 Adams St., CHICAGO. 
lis 
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FEW people — unless, possibly, some practical bell founders — can think 
of bells without associating therewith thoughts of poetry, or at least 
of sentiment. Towards the pleasant yoiced bell, which for years has summoned 
them to worship, there can be no doubt that a feeling akin to affection grows up 
in the hearts of deyout belieyers. This feeling is constantly displayed in words 
and deeds, and in countless allusions in deyotional poetry. It crops out especially 
in commendatory letters to bell founders, bestowed alike, it appears, upon goed and 
eyi], and showing that, as fond parents still love their erring children, so unwise 
congregations may lavish their affeetion upon bad bells ; only that when the day 
comes fbr some neighboring congregation of wiser or wealthier Christians to place 
in their tower a genuine bell, the scales fall from their eyes, or rather from their 
ears, and they discover, alas I that all their enthusiasm has been lavished upon an 

lEON POT ! 

Now nothing can be more unsentimental than to dissect and analyze sentiment, 
but it is true that as sound and wholesome thought depends upon the condition of the 
tissues of the brain, so all real poetry in the sound of bells depends upon their com- 
position and form. And. into this it may be wise for intending purchasers to look. 

The qualities which endear bells to mankind may be analyzed as — 

1. Volume of tone — that they may be heard afar off. 

2. Quality of tone — that when heard, they may fill the ear with a pure, full, rich 
sound, which enchains and delights, and satisfies the sense. 

8. Prolongation of tone — that this pure, rich, satisfying tone may not cease too sud- 
denly, but as the skillful ringer holds the bell poised in air, its vibrations 
may continue, but grow less, as the sweet note gradually dies away in a soft 
diminuendo. 
To attain these ends has been the ambition of the bell founders of all generations, 

and the degree of success depends upon— 
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1. ■ The metals of which the bells are composed. 

2. The form in which they are oast. 

8. The manner and position in which they are mounted. 

As to the first point, bells may be divided into two classes : 

1. Those which are solely or principally composed of copper and tin. 

2. Those which are solely or principally composed of cast iron. These bells are 
not adverti9ed as iron bells, but under yarious other names, which we do not 
need to mention here, but which are familiar to the readers of the bell adyer- 
tising literature of the day. The means of judging the metals of which any 
variety of bells is composed, may always be found in the price which the broken 
bells will bring m ctuk — not in exchange for new bells of the same kind. If the 
bells will not bring more than the price of old iron at the nearest foundry, it 
may safely be assumed that there is nothing but old iron in them. 

The copper and tin, or *'bell metal" bells, are composed — the best of them — 
approximately, of four parts of copper to one of tin. They may vary : 

1. In using impure, or inferior, or old scrap copper, instead of the purest and 
best pig metal. 

2. By the infusion of zinc (usually worth about seven cents per pound) or other 
base metal with the copper and tin. 

In this way it will be readily seen how so-called "bell metal" bells may differ 
in quality and cost, and against this adulteration — which is sure to impair the ring- 
ing qualities of the bells — ^the ordinary purchaser has no protection, except in the 
good faith of the manufacturer. In oases where professed <<bell metal" bells are 
offered at a remarkably low price, their composition should be carefully inquired 
into. 

As to the proper form of bells, that is a matter to be determined by experience, 
and by a study of the laws of acoustics. By the precise form, and the relative thick- 
ness of various parts, bell founders regulate not only the general ringing qualities of 
the bell, but its key, or pitch. In this particular the best dependence is upon the 
reputation and experience of the founder. Long experience is the best guaranty. 

As to the mountings, there is certainly a great difference in them, especially 
in those for use with the larger bells, but their differences and relative value can 
usually be very well apprehended by any one whose attention is called to the subject, 
and the matter may be dismissed with the suggestion that it be not overlooked, or 
neglected in the purchase of the bell. 
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BELLS FOB CHUBCHES, ACiBEMIES, FAGTOBIEH, &e. 

Of which more have been made at this Establishment than at all the other foundries in the 
country combined. More than eight hundred unsolicited testimonials have been received by 
us within the last live years. 

Warranty given with every bell, mounted with Conical Rotary Yoke (patent 1860 and 1868), 
the most recent and desirable Bell Fixture in use. 

An Illustrated Catalogue sent free upon application to 

n^EJisrEEELiir & oo., 

WEST TROY, N, Y. 
lai 
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OUR opinions upon the subject of Bells are freely expressed elsewhere. To the 
opinions and advice there given we, of course, adhere. There is no doubt 
that the copper-and-tin bells are, from every point of view, the most desirable. 
But we know that as there has been heretofore, so there will be hereafter, large num- 
bers of the cheaper bells sold to parties who think that the comparatively high 
price of the copper-and-tin bells places them beyond their reach. To such persons, 
we offer the Steel Amalgam Bells as by far the best substitute we know. We deal 
in these bells ourselves, and can furnish them promptly of any size and weight. 





To obtnin the fullest tciD«Afrom any bell, it is important that the belfry be closed 
aboTe and below the bell, and the tides open, so that the sound may be unobstructed. 

The larger the bell, the fuller and richer the tone. 

We can furnish, when ordered. Tolling Hammers and Fixtures for the larger 
Bells. When used for Church. Bells, this is a great convenience. 



JV<ee«— O0«npl«te, with Hangings, aa shown in the Cuts. 



Diameter. Weight* Bell and Moundng. Price. 

lb inches 100 lbs $14.00 

20 inches 130 lbs :. 20.00 

24 inches 190 lbs 30.00 

Dlaineter. Bell. Bell and Mountlsff. Price 

26 inches 176 Ibs...8i6 lbs 60.00 

28 inches 226 IbB...876 lbs 66.00 



Diameter. Bell. Bell and Momting. Price. 

82 inches... 860 lbs... 650 lbs 96.00 

86 inches... 660 lbs... 800 lbs 186.00 

40 inches... 760 lbs... 1060 lbs 176.00 

44 inches...lOOO Ib8...1360 lbs 236.00 

48inches...l800Ib8...1800Ibs..... 800.00 
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IT if a prime requisite for punctuality, and all the yirtues and happiness of 
which punctuality is the parent, that the docks and watches or a community 
agree with each other, and with the true time. For the attainment of this end, we 
know no means except the placing^ a correct time keeper where its face may be seen, 
or its Toice be heard, of all people. 

But such a clock, to accomplish its purpose, must be a ffood time-keeper. When we 
wish to set or regulate our time-pieces, we are not satisfied with an approach to accu- 
racy. We want the correct time — the time to the second, not the minute — and an 
unvarying standard. Nor is it sufficient to know that our dock is periodically exam- 
ined, and set, and at those times to be relied upon. We want a time-piece such that 
at any hour of day or night, we may look up into its honest face and read the truth. 

Public clocks are placed in high towers, difficult of access, and often cared for 
gratuitously by some busy watchmaker, who dislikes to be continually leaving his 
business and taking long journeys in the air to tinker a clock which mU not go right. 
So, after a few months of watchfulness, the novelty wears off, the zeal of the curator 
dies away, and the clock in the tower, left to the devices of its own sweet will, pres- 
ently makes havoc of the time-pieces of its deluded followers. Tower clocks may 
easily — and often do — ^vary several seconds in 24 hours. Every housekeeper tries to 
make his own clock go like it, and so, scarcely any two time-pieces in the community 
agree or are accurate. 

Such are the results which follow from relying upon cheap tower clocks. After 
considerable observation, it is our advice, to communities who feel that they cannot 
afford to buy a good dock, to postpone their purchase till they can. A poor town 
clock is a delusion and a snare. If the blind lead the blind, both fall into the ditch. 

And as to this matter we have the following suggestions : 
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1. Do not put too much trust m your local jeweler. In the first place he is almost 
always interested. There are but few makers of tower clocks in this country, and, of 
them, some make all jewelers their <* agents,** proposing certain definite commissions for 
all clocks sold, while others — and of these some of the best — hold out no such induce- 
ments to the << trade," but do all their business with their customers direct. In such 
cases the jeweler — even if he give up his commission to the town — almost always 
expects and receiyes compensation, in some form, from the maker, for his *< influ- 
ence," and, in any event, would be more than human if he were not biased in favor 
of parties with whom he is constantly dealing, and against those with whom he deals 
less, and who do not favor him with an offer of commissions. In the second place, 
the jeweler has but little special experience. Tower clocks do not, like watches and 
house clocks, pass daily under his hands, for repair, and, unless he has had the care 
of one, is but little more competent to judge of its merits than an ordinary intelli- 
gent machinist, who will give it his attention. The best way for all purchasers of 
tower clocks is to find out the^ names of aU the makers, and correspond with them di- 
rect. These remarks are made with no unfriendly feeling to the << trade," but because 
we are sure that undue dependence upon them in a matter in which they have no 
special knowledge, is th'' cause of much of the trouble with tower clocks in email 
towns. 

2. Don*t take the cheapest because it is cheap. Some watches are worth more than 
others, and Pome makers of watches make only those of a high quality. It is the same 
with tower clocks. Cheap watches are a necessity, and, with proper care, are sufii- 
ciently useful in their place, but cheaply made tower clocks serve no good purpose. 

8. Insist that the clock do not vary more than ten seconds per week with a com- 
mon pendulum, or ten seconds per month with a compensating pendulum. 

4. See that no working part of the movement is made of anything less desirable 
than hardened hammered brass, or fine cast -steel, and that all teeth are cuty not cast. 

6. Make no contract except for a clock delivered and put up by its maker. Use 
black dials of a diameter one tenth the distance from the ground to their center, with gilded 
hands and figures. Get a good bell for it to strike upon. Last., but not least, get the 
best man possible to care for it, snd pay him for his time, so that you can complain if 
he does not do his duty. 
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We Tnanufacture, and can furnish at short notice, 
a Superior Clock for Towers on Churches and 
Public Buildings, with or without Striking Ap- 
paratus. Our worTc is warranted to le first-class, 
the wheels leing made of the best hard ham- 
mered brass, the teeth leing accurately cut; 
arbors and pinions of the best cast steel, frame 
and supports of cast iron. 

We are prepared to manufacture clocJcs to strike 
on one or more bells, and to furnish^ illuminated 
dials if desired. 

(Parties wishing any information, either as regards 
the prices of GlocTcs or the lest method for arranging 
the Tower for a Oloclc and (Bell, can obtain 'it ly 
addressing a line to us, stating what information 
they require. 

E. HOWARD & CO., 

114: Fremont St., i 552 Broadw^ay, 

BOSTON. I NEW YORK. 
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BANNERS and Transparencies for Sunday Scliool occasions, will be furnished 
at short notice. We can make no prices for these goods, the cost of which 
will vary indefinitely, according to the . amount and character of the work and 
material. Banners are of white muslin, or of white or colored silk, and are lettered 
with any text desired, to which any emblem or figure may be added. 

Banners of about 24x30 inches, in muslin, with fringe and pole complete, will 
cost about as follows, the sums named being merely approximations to assist superin- 
tendents and committees to make their first estimates of expenses. Muslin Banners 
24x30 inches, painted and lettered to suit purchasers, with fringe and pole complete, 
say $8.00 to $12.00. Gold lettering extra, say $3.00 to $5,00. Emblems or figures 
extra, say $3.00 to $10.00. Silk Banners, 24x80 inches, lettered in gold, with pole 
and gold fringe, will cost from $12.00 to $35.00. SUk Banners 6x8 feet, complete, 
with large pictures, cost from $150.00 to $200.00. These estimates are for better 
work than can be obtained in most villages and small cities at any price. 

Actual estimates will be promptly furnished to any design, or designs will be 
sent on application. 
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Portable Blackboabds. 

WUh a perfect Slate Surface, Blaeh or Green. 






style A. 
Manilla paper, Slated and Mounted. 



Made with SolbrooT^e Idquid 
Slating, < 

The Blackboard has now l^ecome an 
indispensable article, not only to 
School Teachers and Sabbath School 
Superintendents, but also to all class- 
es of Lecturers and Professors. 

Superintendents of Sabbath Schools 
will find the style ''A" Blackboard 
peculiarly adapted to their wants, as 
the illustrations may be drawn at 
leisure during the week, and the 
Board then rolled up and carried in 
the hand* 



Si»es and JPrlce*. 

Style A, [See cut above.] 

No. 1—2x2 feet, $ .60 

No. 2—8x3 feet, 1.35 

No. 3—3x4 feet, 1.80 

No. 4—3x6 feet 2.25 

No. 5—3x6 feet, 2.70 

No. 6—3x7 feet, 3.15 

No. 7—4x6 feet, 3.00 

No. 8—4x6 feet 8.60 

No. 9—4x7 feet, 4.20 

Music Lines extra 1.00 




Any size to order, 16 cents per square foot. ^^j ^^ ^. 

J Above are mounted on rollers, with hooks and rings for hanging up 



Style E. 
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Dmible Seversible JBUickboards. 




Style B — Blackboards of Wood, with 
Ash or Walnut Frame. 
[See cut on preceding page.] 

No. 1—2 x8 feet, $ 3.50 

No. 2— 2Jx8J feet 6.25 

No. 3—3 x4 feet, 7.00 

No. 4— 3Jx5 feet 9.50 

No. 6—4 x6 feet, 12.00 

Music Lines extra, [shown on No. 3] 1.00 

Style C. Same as Style B, Mounted 
on Stand. 

No. 1—3 x8J feet, with Stand |10.00 

No. 2—4 x4 feet, with Stand ...„ 12.00 

No. 8— 4Jx6 feet, with Stand 16.00 

Music Lines extra 1.00 



Style C. 



Slated Paper, per square yard |1.00. 

Slated Goth, per square yard 2.00. 

Slated on both sides. 

Exact dze of Patent Steatite Crayon, m 




IhtstlesB Steatite Crayons, 

$1.00 per gross. 



■IWW^IIff 'nlfl» IWk^WTi^Wi^WBBinilWWiTWliiPW wwBPf 



JtlaeMfoard ^(Hnter. 

80 cents each. Without Scale, 25 cents each. 
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Sunday-School Maps. 

Van Lennep^s Palestine, No. 1, 9x6 ft $10 00 

No.2,6x4ft ... 6 00 

Colton»s " 5 ft. 10k4 ft. 2 7 00 

Garrigue's Map, Palestine, 6x9 ft 15 00 

Gage's Relief Map, Palestine, llx9X inches. 1 26 

" » ** Siniatic Peninsula, llx9X inches 150 

S. S. Union Map, Lands of the Bible, 4x4 ft 7 00 

S. S. Union Map, Palestine, 4x4 ft 7 00 

20x28 inches 1 50 

on cloth 5 ft. long 3 00 

Van Lennep's Exodus, No. 1, 9x6 ft 10 00 

No. 2, 4>^x4>i ft 6 00 

Colton's Bible Lands, 6 ft. 2x4 ft. 4 7 00 

Full descriptions of any of these Maps sent on application. 
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TJ^ebster's Unabridged. 

8000 EiifirraTiiiirB* 1S40 Pages Quarto. Price, $12. 

From Rst. W. H. H. Murray, Bo*toniyan*i2y /^.— "The sermons which I have preached to 
my people daring the last three months, have been the outgrowth of Bible meditation alone. 
I have not made a library reference in constructin'^ one of them. The two volumes which I 
have by my side or on my knees when dictating tlum, are the New Testament and Webster's 
Dictionary. The former I And to be worth more to me, as a preacher of the gospel to the peo- 

Ele, than all the books of theologv in the world. And the latter contains not only the germs, 
at the expressed wealth, of all English literature. From the one, I get my facts and inspira- 
tions: from the other, I am taught exactness in definition and precision of statement l4ever 
until I shut myself off from ail other books and confined myself exclusively to these two, did 
I know how perfectly equipped for flight the mind is that has on either side of it these wings 
of power." 

A NEW FEATURE, FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. 

THE NATIONAIi STANDARD. 



The sales of Webster's Dictionaries throughout the countrv in 1873 were 20 times as large 
as the sales of any other Dictionaries. We will send proof of this on application, and such 
sale stiU continues. 

More than THIIiTY THO"U©A.NI> copies of Websttfr's Unabridged have 
been placed in as many Public Schools in the U. S., by State enactments or School Officers. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Indenpedent 

FuBKisHSs more good articles, from eminent men and women, tliau anv weekly newspaper in 
the country; and its nomeroas and able editorial departments will, be maintained and 
strengthened as occasion may demand. 

The paper has been so long established that it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an eiceptionally brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. • 

Every number of The Indspiendbnt has something in it for every member of the honsehold. 

First of all it is a religious journal, and aims to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Christianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its various departments discuss everv week the new 
books of the day. the current literary news, the latest discoveries in science, the most promi- 
nent art topics, educational matters of interest, agricultural affairs, and the commercial outlook. 
Its Sunday-Scbool department, its column of thelatest results of the Biblical research, and its 
record of clerical changes are of great value to the minister and the honsehold. Then, too, the 
children like to read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the leading authority for the great majority of mer* 
chants in the interior cities and towns, and have been largely copied into other journals. 

As an Advertising Medium, it is Unsurpassed ! 

And is regarded by the largest advertisers and the best and shrewdest merchants and business 
men, as one of the cheapest and most desirable papers through which to communicate with the 
public. 

The Independent has an unusually large class of wealthy readers; a lar^e circulation 
among the best and most a^ctive business and professional men and their families in all the 
large cities and villages, and also among the most enterprising farmers in almost every town in 
the country, 

THE I]!(rB£P£KB£KT, 

To a pre^emtaent degree, readies a Moneyed and Uberal 
Claims of Readers. 

No paper in New York City can equal ur surpass it in this respect, and for years it has main- 
tained its position as THK BEST, most enterprising, and 

INFLUENTIAL OF ANY BELIGIOUS, FAMILY OB COMMERCIAL PAPERS IN AMERICA. 

The elegant Steel Engravings: The '^^ Emancipation Proclamation^^ ^^ Authors of 
tJu United States*^ and **Charles Sumner*' are give,i to subscribers as premiums^ 
Specimen Copies of the Pctper^ containing full list of premiums^ sent free. 

Subseription Price $3.00, with no additional charge for postage. 

Henry C. Bowen, Publisher and Propr,, 

P, 0. Box 2787. asi Broadway. New York. 
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ISr. M:atsoii &D Co., 




LAMGEST BEALEMS IN THE WEST, 





Have a full line of COMMUNION SETS 
always in stock. 



PRICM LISTS aXNT VPOS APPZIOATIOy. 



State and lonroe Sts., opp. Palmer House^ 
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SoKool Apparatus. 




TEACHERS and clergymen interested in schools 
seminaries, colleges, or academies, are invited 
to correspond with us in reference to any Maps, 
Globes, or other School Apparatus desired. We keep 
in stock whatever there is a demand for, of the 
publications of other houses, and manufacture or 
publish the following., among other goods, ourselves : 

Andrews' Globes from three to twenty inches in 
diameter. 

AndHws' Tellurians, 

Andrews^ Orreries. 

Andrews* Celestial Spheres. 

Andrews' Gyroscopes. 

Andrews' Object Teaching Forms. 

Andrews' Geometrical Forms and Arithmetical Solids — 
large and small. 

Andrews* Noiseless Drawinr Slates. 

Andrews' Liquid Slating— Black and Green. 
Camp's New Physical and l:'olitical Outline Maps; Ca np's Primary Maps. 
Webb's School and Family Cards; Webb's First Lessous in Language and Drawing. 
Webb's Picture Lessons: Price's Arithmetical Chart; Cutler's Physiological Charts. 
Johnston's Anatomical Charts. 
Johnston's Illustrations of Astronomy. 

Blackboards; Slated Paper; Blackboard Rubbers, Tapestry and Lamb's Wool; Gymnastic 
Apparatus, Cube Root Blocks, Numeral Frames, Map Supporters, etc., etc. 

Steatite (Dustless) Crayons — a crayon that marks plainly, erases easily and makes no dust. 
We are Wholesale Dealers in 
Chalk Crayons. 

Kstelle's celebrated Programme Clocks. 
Common Bight-Day Clocks, Call Bells, Thermometers. 

All the Readiue, Writing and other School Charts or Maps published in America. 
Worcester's Dictionaries; Webster's Dictionaries. 
School and Church Bells, and School Merchandise generally. 

Camp's Outline Maps are the best school maps ever made. They are beautifully engraved 

and colored; they are very full and very accurate, both in Topography and the Political 

Geography. 

Price's i 

know of. 

We are Sole Western Agents for the following eoods: 
Ritchie's Philosophical Apparatus, the best in the world. 

Prang's Natural History Series, the best aids we know o' to the study of Zoology and 
Botany. 



} Arithmetical Chart is the most efficient help in making ready reckoners that we 



Send for full descriptive catalogue, illustrated. 
Address, 



A. H. Andrews & Co., 

213 WABASH AVE., CmCAOO. 
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